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SCANIA AND THE END OF THE NORTHERN ALLIANCE (1716) 


JOHN J. MURRAY 


HE icy blasts of the Baltic Sea on 

December 21, 1715 swept across 

the gunwales of a small six-oared 
boat containing four determined men. 
Seated therein were Charles XII, king of 
Sweden, his page, and two of his most 
trusted friends. These four had fled on 
the previous day from Stralsund, Pome- 
rania, a city about to be’captured by the 
enemies of the Swedish king. Laboriously 
cutting their way through ice fields, the 
refugees had reached the open sea; and 
after two days beset with dangers they 
landed at Tralleborg, a small Swedish 
village on the Scania coast." Fifteen years 
of wandering and high adventure had 
ended; the “Lion of the North” had 
come home. 

The fatherland of the four half-frozen 
Swedes was in a desperate plight.’ 
Denmark-Norway, England-Hanover, 
Brandenburg-Prussia, Poland-Saxony, 
and Russia were all actively engaged 
against Sweden,’ which had _ suffered 

* Oscar BROWNING, Charles XII (London, 1899), 
Ppp. 319-20; R. Nisbet Barn, Charles XII and the 
collapse of the Swedish Empire (New York and Lon- 
don, 1895), p. 267. 


2 Samuel E. Brine (ed.), Karl XII till 200 drsda- 
gen af hans déd (Stockholm, 1918), p. 420. 


3 For details treating the diplomacy leading up 
to the participation of the various nations in the 
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staggering losses in the Empire and in 
Russia. Moreover, Finland, Sweden’s 
eastern outpost, had succumbed to Peter 
the Great, who planned an attack on 
Stockholm coincident with a thrust by 
the Danes at the Swedish province of 
Scania. Sweden could scarcely muster 
forces sufficient to repel one invasion, let 
alone cope with two. One smashing de- 
feat would have knocked her completely 
off her feet; yet many victories would 
have been necessary to restore her to her 
former greatness.‘ The country was on 
the verge of bankruptcy, and its credit 
and man power were exhausted. There 
were no customs or excise taxes for the 
harassed government to draw upon, for 
commerce and industry were at a stand- 


Great Northern War, consult James I’. CHANCE, 
George I and the Northern War (London, 1909); 
Fredrik F. Cartson, Om fredsunderhindlingarne 
dren, 1709-1718 (Stockholm, 1857); Wolfgang 
MicHakEL, Englische Geschichte in Achtzehnten J ahr- 
hundert (Berlin and Leipzig, 1896-1920); Johann 
Gustav DroyseEN, Geschichte der preussischen Poli- 
tik (Leipzig, 1855-86), Part IV; and Eugene Scuvuy- 
LER, Peter the Great, emperor of Russia (New York, 
1890). 


4Henry St. John, Viscount Bolingbroke, to Mat- 
thew Prior, May 6, 1714, British diplomatic in- 
structions, France, 1689-1721, ed. L. G. WICKHAM- 
LecG (Camden 3d ser.; London), XXXV (1925), 
68-69. 
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stil], owing to the long war and to the 
shortsightedness of the Swedish king. 

On the other hand, the prospect of the 
war, in the eyes of Sweden’s nearest 
enemy, was not bright. Denmark, whose 
troops had participated with those of 
Prussia and Hanover in the capture of 
Stralsund,* had more to fear from the re- 
turning Charles than did the other mem- 
bers of the Northern Alliance,’ because of 


5Carl Gustav MAtmstr6Om, Sveriges politiska 
historia frin Koning Karl XII’s déd till Statshvdlf- 
ningen, 1772 (Stockholm, 1893), I, 37; Sigurd 
ScHARTAU, “Om Sveriges inre tillstand under Karl 
XII’s tid,” in BRING, p. 510; Gustav E. AXELSON, 
Bidrag till kinnedom om Sveriges tillstind pai Karl 
XII’s déd (Visby, 1888), passim; Anders FRYXELL, 
Berittelser ur Svenska historien (Stockholm, 1g00- 
1904), X XIX, 43. Sweden was so hard pressed for 
money at this time that her diplomats were unable 
to purchase office supplies (Erik Sparre to Karl 
Gyllenborg, May 1, 1715, Handlingar rérande 
Skandinaviens historia |Stockholm, 1822], X, 527; 
various letters of Robert Jackson, British resident 
at Stockholm, London, Public Record Office (here- 
after cited as “P.R.O.’’), State papers, Sweden, 95/ 
18). Information on Baltic commerce during 1716 
may be found in John J. Murray, “Baltic commerce 
and power politics in the early eighteenth century,” 
Huntington Library quarterly, VI (May 1943), 293- 
312. The manuscript material cited in this paper is 
from the collection of microfilms made by Professor 
Waldemar Westergaard from originals in the Public 
Record Office in London and in the Rigsarkiv in 
Copenhagen, now deposited in the Division of Man- 
uscripts of the Library of Congress. 


6 Frederick IV to Peter the Great, Dec. 25, 1715, 
Copenhagen, Rigsarkiv, MSS, Tydske Kancelliets 
Udenrigs Afdeling (hereafter cited as “T .K.U.A.”’); 
Rusland C, Vol. 122, Envoyé extraordinaire Hans 
Georg von Westphaien Gesandtskabs-A rkiv, September, 
1714-1717, Instructioner og Ordrer (hereafter cited as 
“Westphalen MSS, T.K.U.A.’’); Historical register; 
containing an impartial relation of all translations, 
foreign and domestic (London, 1717-38), III, to. 


7The members of the Northern Alliance in- 
cluded Russia, Denmark-Norway, Poland-Saxony, 
Brandenburg-Prussia, and Hanover-England. Al- 
though England was not formally at war with Swe- 
den, George I, as king of England, often used the 
might of Britain to aid him in carrying out the poli- 
cies of his Electorate of Hanover in its war. It there- 
fore seems more accurate to consider Hanover- 
England as an entirety in the Northern Alliance 
than to consider the foreign policy of Hanover as 
separate from that of England. 


the proximity of Denmark-Norway to 
Sweden.’ The inhabitants of Zealand re- 
membered only too well the Swedish in- 
vasion of that island in 1700.° Moreover, 
if a speedy termination of the Northern 
War were not forthcoming, Denmark 
stood to suffer financially, for the heavy 
weight of the war burden was taxing the 
Danish people beyond their ability to 
pay.”° 

In 1699, when Russia, Poland, and 
Denmark had without provocation de- 
clared war on Sweden, Charles XII, 
Sweden’s youthful king, had defeated his 
enemies, each in turn, and had thrown 
the plans of his would-be plunderers 
temporarily into the discard. Ten years 
later he had tried unsuccessfully on the 
plains of Poltava to smash the growing 
military might of Russia and had barely 
managed to escape with his life into Tur- 
key, where he spent six years as a restive 
prisoner of state. Finally, in 1715, he 
staged a hazardous and gruelling two 
weeks’ ride across Europe and entered 
Stralsund, one of his two last remaining 
possessions in the Empire. 

When Charles arrived at that besieged 
citadel, Sweden stood at the diplomatic 
crossroads. One way stretched toward a 
settlement of the Northern War by a 
general peace congress, and the other 
suggested peace—or at least a truce— 
with some of her enemies so that she 
could concentrate her armies on the rest. 

8’ The instructions of Henri Francois Colbert, 
Count of Croissy, Apr. 23, 1715, Recueil des instruc- 
tions données aux ambassadeurs el ministres de 
France depuis les Traités de Westphalie jusqu’d la 
Révolution Francaise (Paris, 1885), Vol. II, Suéde, 


ed. A. Georrroy (hereafter cited as “‘Recueil”’), p. 
269. 


9 Edvard Hom, “Studier til den Nordiska krigs 
historie,” (Dansk) Historik tidsskrift (Copenhagen, 
1881-82) (hereafter cited as “Hoim, D.H.T.’’), V, 
Part III, 13. 


'© Count Wibe to Count Sehested, Mar. 7, 1715, 
Westphalen MSS, T.K.U.A. 
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The former choice seemed the most logi- 
cal way out of the international wilder- 
ness, because it was only through a gen- 
eral congress that an armistice could be 
achieved ;* and an immediate suspension 
of hostilities was necessary if Sweden 
were to salvage anything from the wreck- 
age of the empire built by Gustavus 
Adolphus. Charles, however, decided 
that he would have all or none of his 
Baltic possessions, and he risked the fu- 
ture of his country on the battlefield 
rather than at the conference table. That 
decision cost him his German posses- 
sions, added Brandenburg-Prussia and 
Hanover-England to the list of Sweden’s 
foes,’ and forced the Swedish king to 
prepare himself to resist a pincers move- 
ment aimed at both ends of his country. 

A letter from Frederick IV, king of 
Denmark, to Peter of Russia, dated De- 
cember 1, 1715, is an indication of Dan- 
ish interest in such a military move." 
After suffering a temporary lapse in en- 
thusiasm for the project,’4 the Danish 

™t CARLSON, p. 82. Negotiations had been under 
way by France, the Empire, and other neutrals to 
call a conference at Brunswick to end the Northern 
War. Charles had done all in his power to block the 
negotiations. 


™2 Brandenburg-Prussia entered the war to de- 
spoil Sweden of Stettin and Swedish Pomerania. 
Hanover-England hoped to add the Swedish duchies 
of Bremen and Verden to the Electorate of Hanover. 
The treaties made by the two when they joined the 
Northern Alliance are printed in Jean Dumont, 
Corps universel diplomatique du droit des gens (Am- 
sterdam, 1726-31), Vol. VIII. In addition, Guil- 
laume de LAMBERTY, Mémoires pour servir é l’his- 
toire du XVIII® siécle contenant les négociations, 
trailez, résolutions, et autres documens authéntiques 
concernant les affaires d’état (The Hague and Amster- 
dam, 1700-1718), Vol. [X, contains valuable informa- 
tion on the diplomacy of the Great Northern War. 
The best secondary English account is CHANCE. 

13 Frederick IV to Peter, Dec. 1, 1715, West- 
phalen MSS, T.K.U.A. 

™4 Houm, D.H.T., V, Part III, 13. Frederick had 
some doubts about the feasibility of the project and 
wanted definite assurances of co-operation from 
England and Prussia before Denmark raised troops 
and money for the campaign. 


sovereign through his minister to Russia, 
Hans Georg von Westphalen, presented 
to Peter on February 12, 1716 a detailed 
plan of operations for the invasion of 
Sweden which stressed the necessity of 
hitting Sweden simultaneously from the 
north and the south." 

In the same month Frederick at- 
tempted to arrange a meeting at Stral- 
sund or some place in Holstein between 
himself and Peter for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the attack. Peter, who was plan- 
ning to restore his failing health by tak- 
ing the waters at Pyrmont,” approved of 
a conference and suggested at first that 
it be held in Pomerania,"’ but he agreed 
in March to go to Stralsund. By that 
time, however, the Danish ruler wanted 
to confer closer to Denmark, as he did 
not deem it advisable to travel any dis- 
tance from his capital while his northern 
kingdom of Norway was being invaded 
by Charles XII."° The attack upon that 
kingdom by the Swedish king gave a de- 
cided impetus to the projected invasion 
of Scania and northern Sweden and in- 
creased the desire of Frederick to confer 
with Peter to draw up p!ans for the pur- 


5A copy of the project dated Feb. 12, 1716, 
in Copenhagen, Rigsarkiv, MSS: England C, 
Envoyé extraordinaire Henrik Frederick von Sihlen- 
thals Gesandtskabs-Arkiv, 1711-1731 (hereafter 
cited as ‘“Séhlenthal MSS, T.K.U.A.”). 


6 Peter to Frederick, Feb. 10, 1716, Westphalen 
MSS, T.K.U.A.; Count Kristian Sehested, the 
Danish foreign minister, to Westphalen, Mar. 26, 
1716, ibid. Frederick hoped to make this meeting 
a general congress of the members of the Northern 
Alliance. 


17 Peter to Frederick, Feb. 18, 1716, Westphalen 
MSS, T.K.U.A. 


18 Sehested to Westphalen, Mar. 24, 1716, West- 
phalen MSS, T.K.U.A. 


19 Hoi, D.H.T., V, Part III, 17-18. The reason 
given Peter by the Danes for not having the meeting 
in Stralsund was that the city was rampant with 
disease as a result of the long siege that the fortress 
had just undergone (Sehested to Westphalen, Mar. 
24, 1716, Westphalen MSS, T.K.U.A.). 
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pose of completely eliminating Sweden 
from the war.?° 

In April, events moving with light- 
ning-like rapidity tended to disrupt the 
existing friendly relations between Rus- 
sia and Denmark and to hamper their 
plans for taking the offensive. The fac- 
tors contributing the most to disharmony 
were the marriage of Peter’s niece 
Catherine to the Duke of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin, Danish successes in Norway, 
and the capture and disposition of Wis- 
mar, the last possession of Sweden in 
the Empire to fall to the members of the 
Northern Alliance.” 

The alliance by marriage of Mecklen- 
burg and Russia has been discussed at 
length by Russian historians. The Duke 
of Mecklenburg—at odds with his nobles 
and his neighbors—was justified in 
grasping the outstretched hand of the 
tsar, but the marriage was a costly 
political blunder for Peter. Not only 
were designs on Sweden retarded, but 
Hanoverian and Prussian distrust was 
focused against Russia and imperial cen- 
sure was directed toward the Northern 
Alliance, which the emperor held re- 
sponsible for bringing the Russians into 
northern Germany.” Many western Eu- 
ropean states feared that Peter would 
become master of Mecklenburg, as he 

20 Frederick to Séhlenthal, Mar. 18, 1716, Séh- 
lenthal MSS, T.K.U.A.; Frederick to Westphalen, 
Mar. 28 and Apr. 7, 1716, and Sehested to West- 
phalen, Mar. 24, 1716, Westphalen MSS, T.K.U.A. 
Frederick was worried about the Swedes in Norway 
and asked Peter to furnish him with fifteen battal- 
ions of troops and one thousand horses to repel 
them. He also asked for nine ships-of-war and that 
Peter attack Stockholm. Peter answered that the 
joint invasion, as planned, would bring Charles back 
to Sweden, and he cited Scipio’s tactics against 


Hannibal as an example (Hotm, D.H.T., V, Part 
IIT, 16). 

21 Historical register, 11, 523-24; C. SYVETON, 
“L’erreur de Goertz,”’ Revue d'histoire diplomatique 
(Paris, 1895-96), IX, 436. 


2 Hoi, D.H.T., V, Part III, 2s. 


was of Courland, and that Russia hoped 
to play Sweden’s former role in the Em- 
pire.? The other members of the North- 
ern Alliance were afraid that Peter would 
back the duke’s pretensions to the city 
of Wismar.*4 Matters were further com- 
plicated by the fact that many Mecklen- 
burg nobles whose powers the duke was 
curbing held high offices in the Danish 
and Hanoverian courts. 

The Mecklenburg marriage, together 
with an amelioration of conditions in 
Norway, once more caused Frederick IV 
to lose temporarily some of his ardor for 
a smash at Scania. Peter, on the other 
hand, began to suspect that the Danes 
had opened negotiations with Sweden 
for a separate peace.’’ The circumstances 
and the diplomatic sparring arising from 
the surrender of Wismar were to add to 
the mutual distrust of the two monarchs. 

Ever since the capitulation of Stral- 
sund, Wismar had been under siege by a 
joint Danish-Hanoverian-Prussian army. 
In April that army was anxious for the 
city to fall before the expected arrival of 
Russian troops in Pomerania. Russian 
soldiers, on the other hand, were hurry- 
ing to the beleaguered city in order to 
participate in the final assault. On April 
8 General Franz Joachim Dewitz, the 
Danish general, who was in command of 
the combined operation, opened negotia- 
tions with the garrison for terms of sur- 
render.” Eleven days later (April 19), 

23 SYVETON, IX, 436. 

24 Frederick IV to Westphalen, Mar. 31, 1716, 
Westphalen MSS, T.K.U.A. The Duke of Mecklen- 
burg was trying to obtain the city in sequestration; 
but his endeavors were received coldly by Hanover, 
Prussia, and Denmark, who had decided ‘‘so bald 
sothane Stadt und Vestung Wismar ungenommen 
seyn wird, die fortificationes derselben so forth 


geschleiffet, und die Stadt dem Keyser zu einer frey- 
en Reichs-Stadt offeret werden solle.”’ 


3s Hotm, D.H.T., V, Part III, 10. 


26 Frederick to Westphalen, Apr. 30, 1716, West- 
phalen MSS, T.K.U.A. 
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the very morning the city capitulated, a 
small detachment of Russian soldiers un- 
der General Prince Nikita Repnin ap- 
peared on the scene and asked permission 
to enter Wismar. Dewitz refused, and 
the enraged Repnin tried unsuccessfully 
to sneak his soldiers into the city among 
the troops of the other members of the 
Northern Alliance.??7 On April 23 the 
Swedish garrison marched away, leaving 
the city to the bickerings of its captors.” 
Baron Peter Schafirov, the tsar’s 
vice-chancellor, complained strongly to 
the Danish ambassador, Westphalen, 
about the conduct of Dewitz.?? Frederick 
IV, upon receipt of the Russian protest, 
defended his general by pointing out 
that the disposition of Wismar had been 
decided in a treaty signed by Denmark, 
Prussia, and Hanover before negotiations 
were concluded by Russia and Denmark 
concerning the future use of Russian 
troops in Pomerania. In addition, the 
entrance of Russian soldiers into the city 
would have resulted in considerable an- 
tagonism and jealousy throughout the 
Empire, for the city was German and the 
Russians were Slavic. According to 
Frederick, diplomatic circles would have 
used the incident adversely to say that 
the tsar proposed to concern himself with 
imperial affairs. The resulting ill-will and 
rumors would have hampered the pro- 
posed war operations, a contingency that 
Frederick asserted he was anxious to 
avoid. The Danish king, furthermore, 
called attention to the fact that the city 
was on the verge of surrender before the 
arrival of Repnin and his soldiers.*° 


27 Hoim, D.H.T., V, Part III, 31. 
28 Historical register, III, 523-24. 


29 Frederick to Westphalen, Apr. 30, 1716, West- 
phalen MSS, T.K.U.A. 
3° Tbid. It is possible that Frederick might have 


allowed the Russian troops to enter the city if he had 
not thought that such a move would be prejudicial 


Such explanations failed to mollify 
the irate tsar, who persuaded the Duke 
of Mecklenburg to force all Danish and 
Prussian troops out of Mecklenburg. 
Russian soldiers encamped outside Wis- 
mar and seized the island of Poel, which 
controlled the sea entrance to the city. 
In addition, Peter laid a heavy tax upon 
the Mecklenburg nobles.** Among the 
nobles burdened was Baron Andreas von 
Bernstorff, the first minister of Han- 
over. It is highly probable that General 
Dewitz, also a Mecklenburg noble, suf- 
fered financially by Peter’s action. On 
May 2 Peter suggested that he and Fred- 
erick hold their proposed meeting at 
Wismar, a suggestion heartily opposed 
by the Danish ruler.*? Thus, the train of 
events up to May 1716 showed that it 
was possible for the Northern Alliance to 
split asunder, thereby creating an op- 
portunity for Sweden to make separate 
favorable accords with the various mem- 
bers by playing off one of her enemies 
against the others. 

When Peter suggested Wismar as a 
meeting place, he had left Danzig and 
was on his way to Pyrmont. Hoping to 
assure himself of Prussian aid during an 
invasion of Sweden, he conferred with 
King Frederick William on May 17 at 
Stettin. The tsar requested the use of 
Prussian cavalry during the campaign, a 
boon that the Prussian king refused to 
grant. Frederick William did agree—for 
a price—to place a score of transport 
ships at Peter’s disposal and to allow the 


to the Northern Alliance. Certain writers, according 
to Holm, insist that Peter offered large sums of 
money for the city; but there is nothing to that effect 
in the Danish sources (HotM, D.H.T., V, Part III, 


32-34). 


3st Hotm, D.H.T., V, Part III, 32-34; SYvETON, 
IX, 436-37. 


32 Frederick to Westphalen, May 11, 1716, 
Westphalen MSS, T.K.U.A. 
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city of Wismar, after demolition, to be 
added to the domains of the Duke of 
Mecklenburg.*’ It was evident that the 
role of Prussia henceforth would consist 
in making money from the campaigns of 
her allies engaged in the Great Northern 
War. 

Meanwhile Frederick IV was fuming 
in Schleswig and Holstein, impatiently 
awaiting the tsar’s arrival. The Danish 
ruler was perturbed over the outcome of 
the Stettin conversations and felt that 
the invasion would have received more 
tangible aid from Prussia if he had been 
at Stettin, for he prided himself on exert- 
ing considerable influence over the Prus- 
sian king.*4 

Finally, on May 28, the long-awaited 
and much discussed meeting between the 
Russian tsar and the Danish king was 
effected at Ham-and-Horn, a country 
place in the vicinity of Hamburg. Here 
by June 3 plans were drawn up and 
signed at Altona—plans which specifical- 
ly set forth the details of the contem- 
plated attack directed at the heart of 
Sweden.** Russian troops numbering 
20,000 were to cross the Gulf of Bothnia 
and attack Stockholm, while Danish 
forces, assisted by Russian cavalry and 
infantry, were to move against Scania. 
These operations were to commence as 


33 CHANCE, p. II0. 


34 Hou, D.H.T., V, Part III, 37; Historical reg- 
ister, III, 525. Frederick IV had originally planned 
to arrange a meeting between himself, Peter, and 
the king of Prussia. His hopes did not materialize, 
however, because Frederick William refused to 
come to see the Danish king, who was compelled 
to remain near home, owing to conditions in 
Norway. 


3s Leading Danish diplomats present at this 
meeting were divided in their sentiments toward 
Russia. For example, Holstein and Dewitz, both 
Mecklenburg nobles, were anti-Russian; but the 
two native-born secretaries of state, Sehested and 
Wibe, were in favor of the Russian alliance. 


soon as the Swedish fleet was blockaded 
in Swedish harbors.* 

To carry out the amphibious attacks, 
both transports and warships were nec- 
essary. The former had been offered by 
Frederick William of Prussia in his con- 
ference with the tsar at Stettin. Conse- 
quently, a Danish commission was sent 
to Prussia to arrange the hiring of the 
vessels. On June 27 an agreement was 
reached wherein Prussia promised to 
rent to the Danes fifty transports in a 
seaworthy condition. These ships were 
to be delivered at Riigen before July 15, 
so that Danish troops stationed in Pom- 
erania could be transported to Den- 
mark to take part in the invasion.37 

It was one thing to receive a promise 
of ships from Prussia and quite another 
thing to obtain them. Throughout July 
and early August, Frederick William 
procastinated so much that the Danes 
felt that he was purposely retarding the 
invasion. For that reason Danish diplo- 
mats solicited English aid to jolt the 
Prussian ruler from his lethargy.** 

There may have been some justifica- 
tion for the Danish complaints and fears, 
because Frederick William had never 
been wholly anti-Swedish. All that he 
desired was peace for northern Germany 
and Stettin for the Hohenzollerns. What- 

36 Altona Convention, printed in full in How, 
D.H.T., V, Part III, 152-58. Altona was a small 
place just outside of Hamburg, where Frederick was 


staying. For a long, time historians called the Altona 
Convention the “Convention of Hamburg.” 


37 The contract, June 27, 1716, printed in full in 
Hom, D.H.T., V, Part III, 159-60. The crews 
and equipment were to be furnished by Prussia. 
Frederick was to pay 2 reichsthaler per ton per 
month. All payments after the initial one of 12,000 
reichsthaler were to be weekly and were to be paid 
in advance from the time the ships were ready for 
sea until they were returned to Prussia (Frederick IV 
to General Meyer, Danish ambassador to Prussia, 
Aug. 21, 1716, Séhlenthal MSS, T.K.U.A.). 


38 Frederick to Séhlenthal, Aug. 25, 1716, Séhlen- 
thal MSS, T.K.U.A. 
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ever his motives, he continually delayed 
and raised the amount of the first pay- 
ment from 12,000 to 30,000 reichstha- 
lers.2? In July, Frederick IV had sent 
Colonel Poul Lévenérn to Prussia in 
order to provide an impetus to affairs. 
That envoy succeeded in getting the 
fifty ships, which were turned over to the 
Danish crown on August 23—a full 
month and a half after the date originally 
agreed upon in June.*° 

Denmark turned to England for the 
warships. Even before the Altona Con- 
vention, the Danes had been soliciting 
English naval co-operation in the Baltic. 
The initial instructions of Henrik Fred- 
erick von Séhlenthal, dated March 18, 
1716, urged the new Danish ambassador 
to England to press for seventeen ships 
carrying eighteen-pound guns and to 
point out that without such assistance it 
would be impossible for Denmark to de- 
fend herself against Sweden.“ The Danish 
diplomat gave weight to his request by 
asserting that the fall of Norway would 
result in an invasion of England by 
Charles XII and by the pretender to the 
English throne, James Edward Stuart, 
who would move against Britain from 
captured Norwegian bases.” 

The English, however, would do no 
more than send a fleet into Baltic waters 
in order to protect their commerce in 
naval stores with the Baltic provinces of 
Esthonia and Livonia. Those provinces, 

39 Frederick to Meyer, Aug. 26, 1716, Séhlenthal 
MSS, T.K.U.A. 

4° July 6, 1716, Rigsarkiv: Geheimregistratur der 
Anno 1716, Vol. 258, T.K.U.A. (hereafter cited as 


“Geh. Reg.”’); A. P. TUXEN, Poul Vendelbo Liévenérn 
(Copenhagen, 1924), pp. 80-81. 

41 S6hlenthal’s instructions, Mar. 8, 1716, Séhlen- 
thal MSS, T.K.U.A. 

42 Frederick to Séhlenthal, Mar. 18 and 28, 1716, 
Séhlenthal MSS, T.K.U.A.; Karl Gyllenborg, Swed- 
ish envoy to London, to Eric Sparre, Swedish am- 
bassador to France, Apr. 21, 1716, Handlingar, X, 
297. 


formerly owned by Sweden, had been 
closed to all trade by Charles XII when 
they had fallen to the victorious armies of 
Russia. Swedish privateers were used to 
cut off the English traffic in naval stores 
with the former Swedish provinces, and 
their efforts were so successful that the 
English Navy suffered an acute shortage 
of timber, pitch, and hemp. It was the 
hope of the Hanoverians in George’s 
court that the fleet, under the command 
of Sir John Norris, would provoke 
Charles XII into open hostiilties against 
England. George could thereby carry out 
his commitments to the Northern Alli- 
ance. 

Toward the end of March the Danes, 
who had been working night and day to 
make fifteen ships seaworthy before the 
English fleet, under Norris, arrived in 
Baltic waters, received word that the 
English admiral planned to weigh 
anchor before the month terminated.* 
Thereupon Frederick IV requested a 
copy of Norris’ instructions, so that the 
Danish admirals could be issued corre- 
sponding orders.*4 

Neither ships nor Norris’ instructions 
were immediately forthcoming, how- 
ever, because the English squadron, 
numbering nineteen ships of the line and 
two frigates, did not clear from the Nore 
until May 29 and did not arrive in the 
Sound until two days later.‘ In an in- 
teresting letter written June 5 the Eng- 
lish king, George I, excused the delay by 
blaming it on adverse weather condi- 
tions. Stung by charges that he, as 
elector of Hanover, was not fulfilling the 

43 Frederick to Séhlenthal, Mar. 11 and 18, 1716, 
Séhlenthal MSS, T.K.U.A. 


44 Frederick to Séhlenthal, Mar. 11, 1716, Sdh- 
lenthal MSS, T.K.U.A. 


48 CHANCE, p. 118. It will be noted that Norris 
brought with him two more ships and two more 
frigates than the Danes originally requested (His- 
torical register, U1, 325). 
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treaty obligations expected from a mem- 
ber of the Northern Alliance, George 
pointed out that it was not within his 
powers as king of England to command 
Norris to engage in open hostilities 
against Sweden, for England had not 
declared war on Charles XII. The Eng- 
lish ruler then implied that soon Norris 
would “win the affection” of Denmark 
and the Danish ruler. 

Kristian Sehested, the Danish foreign 
minister, took George’s letter at face value. 
He wrote Norris on June 19, informing the 
English admiral that George had implied 
that Denmark could expect English naval 
co-operation in the impending campaign 
and asking Norris to effect a junction 
with the Danish fleet at Copenhagen.*7 
Norris answered on the following day 
and stated that he could not leave Hel- 
singér until a Dutch naval squadron 
arrived there, for arrangements had to 
be made with the Dutch admiral for the 
joint protection of Dutch and English 
commerce. Sehested was also informed 
by Norris that an English memorial had 
been sent to Charles XII asking him to 
call off the Swedish invasion of Norway 
and that the English squadron could not 
move against Sweden until an expected 
refusal of Norris’ request had been re- 
ceived from the Swedish king. Norris did 
assure Sehested, however, that he would 
checkmate all hostile moves made by the 
Swedish fleet against Denmark, and he 
agreed to discuss the naval situation in 
the Baltic with Danish representatives 
on the following Monday at Fredericks- 
borg.** 

46 George I to Frederick, June 5, 1716, Sdhlenthal 
MSS, T.K.U.A. 


47 Sehested to Norris, June 19, 1716, Sdéhlenthal 
MSS, T.K.U.A. 

48 Norris to Sehested, June 20, 1716, Séhlenthal 
MSS, T.K.U.A. The intention of the Hanoverian 
party in sending the memorial to Charles seems to 
have been to antagonize the Swedish king into 


The meeting was not held until June 
30. At that time the admiral threw a 
bombshell into the ranks of the assem- 
bled Danish statesmen by asking them 
to abandon the Scania campaign. The 
reason Norris gave for his demand was a 
deliberate lie. He claimed that news from 
Robert Jackson, the English envoy to 
Sweden, had informed him that Sweden 
was about to sue for peace and that any 
invasion of Sweden proper would destroy 
all hopes for a speedy termination of the 
war.’? Sehested refused to consider the 
proposal of Norris and said that the 
plans for the attack were too far ad- 
vanced to be discarded at such a late 
date. Thus the conference broke up, 
leaving the puzzled Danish foreign min- 
ister wondering about the sudden change 
in British policy.’ 

Delays and indecisions continued into 
July. By the middle of that month Norris 
received a new set of instructions, but 
they were not such that he could act of- 
fensively against the Swedish fleet. It 
was not until the 24th that he received 
orders commanding him to clear the 
Baltic of all Swedish shipping. Now it 
was possible for Frederick to bring his 


making an open break with England (memoir of 
Robethon, June 1716, Report on the manuscripts of 
Lord Polwarth (London: Historical Manuscripts 
Commission, 1911—40] [hereafter cited as ““Polwarth 
MSS”), I, 33). 


49 The idea that .Charles XII was ready to sue for 
peace did not come from Jackson, whose letters 
during this period stress the small possibility of 
peace being made between Sweden and her enemies; 
e.g.: “There is not much probability that the King 
will return an answer to Sir John Norris’s Memorial 
or mine” (Jackson to Townshend, June 23, 1716, 
P.R.O., State papers, Sweden, 95/22; this memorial 
is the one referred to by Norris in his letter of June 
20 to Sehested). 


5° Sehested to Séhlenthal, June 30, 1716, Séhlen- 
thal MSS, T.K.U.A. 


st Norris to Sehested, July 15, 1716, Séhlenthal 
MSS, T.K.U.A. 
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naval units home from Norway to cover 
the transportation of troops from Pome- 
rania to Zealand. Here, again, time was 
lost, for those units under Vice-Admiral 
Gabel encountered unfavorable winds; 
and as a result the Danes were not ready 
to begin convoying troops from Pomera- 
nia until August 7. 

While the aforementioned delays were 
taking place, mistrust and suspicion 
arose between Russia and Denmark. 
The latter, whose fear of the Russians 
had increased throughout July,’ be- 
came openly hostile toward Russia dur- 
ing the next month.‘ Peter, on the other 
hand, viewed the change in Danish at- 
titude with alarm, as England and Hol- 
land were already opposed to the inva- 
sion plans and to further Russian suc- 
cesses in the Baltic.% 

The choice of a commander for the 
Danish forces was one of the points at 
issue between Dane and Muscovite. Fred- 
erick IV favored General Dewitz, who 
had distinguished himself during the 
capture of Swedish Pomerania; but 
Peter remembered only too well that 
Dewitz had refused to allow the Russian 
troops under Prince Repnin to enter the 
city of Wismar. Frederick’s second 
choice, the Duke of Wiirttemberg, was 
likewise unacceptable to the tsar.*° 

A second cause for friction was Peter’s 
demand that Danish ships be sent to the 
Gulf of Bothnia to cover the Russian 
attack on Stockholm. Although there 


8? Hotm, D.H.T., V, Part III, 56-57, 70. 
53 SYVETON, LX, 69-70. 


s+ Alexander, Lord Polwarth, English Ambassa- 
dor to Denmark, to John Robethon, private secre- 
tary of George I, Aug. 15, 1716, Polwarth MSS, I, 
53: “By what I can observe the Danish are not a 
little jealous of the Muscovites.”’ 


5s Hoim, D.H.T., V, Part III, 69-70. 


6 Tbid. Neither Holm nor the sources give the 
reason for Peter’s dislike of Wiirttemberg. 


was nothing in the Altona Convention 
which said that Danish ships were to par- 
ticipate in the northern diversion, Peter 
was adamant in his demands for Danish 
naval assistance and threatened to call 
off the invasion if such aid was not 
forthcoming.’’ Peter’s insistence may 
have been due to a desire to insure a more 
trustworthy Danish foreign policy; or— 
as Frederick always suspected—Peter 
may have intended to make the Danish 
naval units bear the brunt of storming 
Sweden’s coastal defenses.s* Whatever 
Peter’s motives, the question of Danish 
naval co-operation in the northern diver- 
sion caused irreparable harm to the pro- 
posed joint operation. 

Meanwhile Russian soldiers had as- 
sembled at Rostock and Warnemunde, 
where they awaited Danish transports. 
The impatient Peter on July 14, after a 
month of waiting, sailed in a hoy to 
Falster and billeted himself in a fishing 
village there.*° Two days later, accom- 
panied by fourteen battalions of infan- 
try, he arrived in Copenhagen, where he 
was received with a great deal of fanfare. 
The tsarina, because of her earlier career 
as a mistress, was welcomed somewhat 
less cordially.6° On the 17th twelve more 
galleys arrived, swelling the number of 
the Russian forces to ten thousand." 

But the troops in Pomerania could not 
move until the arrival of Gabel. As the 
August days slipped by, observers noted 
that the late arrival of those troops 


57 Later Peter gave lack of naval co-operation as 
a reason for his calling off the invasion (Schafirov to 
Bothmer, Polwarth, and Norris, Oct. 17, 1716, 
P.R.O., State papers, Denmark, 75/36. 


58 Hoim, D.H.T., V, Part III, 84. 


s9 Hanneken to Townshend, July 14, 1716, 
P.R.O., State papers, Denmark, 75/36. 


6° Tbid.; Historical register, U1, 530. 


6« The men were billeted a short distance outside 
the gates of Copenhagen. 
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might defeat the invasion.” It was not 
until September 1 that the first of the 
soldiers in Pomerania reached Den- 
mark,*®’ and not until the 15th that a 
joint force, totaling 53,000 men, was 
ready to be convoyed against Scania by a 
combined _English-Danish-Dutch-Rus- 
sian fleet.°* Thereupon Frederick IV set 
September 21 as the day for the invasion 
to start; but, before that day arrived, 
Peter decided that it was too late in the 
year to undertake the campaign with 
any hope of success.* 

The Russian decision was consequent 
upon two reconnaissances made by the 
Russians upon the Swedish coast. The 
first of these, undertaken in August by 
the tsar personally, saw the Swedish 
shore batteries score a direct hit upon 
the snow in which Peter was sailing.” 
During the second scouting expedition, 
which took place in September, a party of 
Cossacks landed on the Swedish coast, 
overmastered two Swedish outposts, and 
returned with three prisoners. From the 
captives it was learned that a successful 
invasion of Sweden would mean the 
storming of a strongly fortified Swedish 
coast, defended by an army of twenty 
thousand men. Five days after the Cos- 


62 Polwarth to Robethon, Aug. 18, 1716, Pol- 
warth MSS, I, so. 


63 Cyprian A. C. BrincE (ed.), The Russian fleet 
under Peter theGreat (London: Navy Records Society, 


1899), PP. 48-49. 
6s Hotm, D.H.T., V, Part III, 78. 


6s Schafirov to Bothmer, Polwarth, and Norris, 
Oct. 17, 1716, P.R.O., State papers, Denmark, 
75/36; the Danish manifesto, Oct. 10, 1716, Histori- 
cal register, III, 530-33. The Danes were informed 
of the Russian change in plans on September 17 by 
the tsar’s ministers and by Peter two days later 
(protocols of conference between Russian and Dan- 
ish ministers Sept. 17 and 19, 1716, Geh. Reg.). 


66 Polwarth to Townshend and Hanneken to 
Townshend, Aug. 6, 1716, P.R.O., State papers, 
Denmark, 75/36. Chance, Holm, and Lamberty 
erroneously date this trip September 1. 


sack foray Peter gave up his invasion 
plans for 1716. 

Peter’s move was a wise one, for the 
military and naval forces of Sweden were 
well provisioned®’ and enjoyed the ad- 
vantage of fighting in defense of their 
homeland. In addition, the presence of 
Charles XII gave Swedish arms a supe- 
riority in generalship. Even if the attack- 
ing armies of Russia and Denmark had 
been able to overcome the Swedish shore 
batteries, they would have been faced 
with an insurmountable supply problem. 
Charles XII had ordered all the grain 
moved from the southern provinces of 
Sweden;* and Denmark, whose _re- 
sources were so severely taxed that it 
could hardly feed the armies camped be- 
fore Copenhagen, was in no position to 
supply a large mobile force across a body 
of water.®® Peter and his generals thus had 
sound military reasons for opposing a 
winter campaign on Swedish soil.7° 

Mutual distrust and suspicion between 
Denmark and Russia probably played a 
part in causing the tsar to alter his plans. 
A pamphlet circulated in Schwerin en- 
titled A letter of a gentleman of Mecklen- 
burg to his friend in Copenhagen empha- 
sized this fact by pointing out that Peter 
refused to make the Scania descent be- 
cause his erstwhile friends were selling 
him out to Sweden. Claiming that Den- 
mark’s sole aim for making the invasion 
was to control both sides of the Sound, 
the publication charged that Denmark’s 
foreign policy was directed against Rus- 

67 The Swedish general von der Nath, Aug. 29, 
1716, Handlingar, VIII, 267. 


68 Charles XII to his brother-in-law, Prince of 
Hesse, Konung Karl XII’s egenhdndiga bref, ed. 
E. Carson (Stockholm, 1893), p. 209. 


69 CHANCE, p. 132. 


7°Hoitm, D.H.T., V, Part III, 83. Generals 
Szeremetef, Weide, and Repnin were all opposed 
to a winter invasion of Scania. 
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sia and Russian interests.” The hostile 
reception and treatment of Russian 
troops in Denmark” and the conduct of 
Dewitz at Wismar were ample proofs of 
Danish distrust of Peter. 

It is not impossible that Baron Georg 
von Gortz, the able first minister of Swe- 
den, may have influenced the tsar by 
promising a separate Russo-Swedish 
peace, made to the advantage of Peter 
but at the expense of the other members 
of the Northern Alliance. The Danish 
historian, Holm, however, is of a con- 
trary opinion.’ There is no doubt that 
Gortz had entered into negotiations with 
Russian representatives before Septem- 
ber 1716, but the effects of his efforts up- 
on Peter’s decision to postpone the 
Scania invasion are controversial.74 

The Danes spent the rest of Septem- 
ber and the greater part of October try- 
ing to change Peter’s mind, but to no 
avail, for the tsar definitely intended to 
do nothing militarily in 1716. The best 
that they could do with Peter was to ob- 
tain permission to use fifteen battalions 
of Russian infantry and one of Russian 
horse if Frederick IV insisted in carrying 
out the invasion plans.7s 

Attempts were made by Hanover- 
England to persuade the tsar to carry 
out the Scania descent. Such moves on 
the part of that court were directly con- 
trary to its policy the previous June, 


1 Letter of a gentleman of Mecklenburg to his 
friend in Copenhagen, Oct. 23, 1716, LAMBERTY, 
X, 628-37. 


72 Polwarth to Robethon, Sept. 49, 1716, Pol- 
- warth MSS, I, 78-79; Syveton, IX, 438; Hoim, 
D.H.T., V, Part III, 130; CHANCE, p. 133. 


73 Hotm, D.H.T., V, Part III, 130-36. 


74 Karl Julius HARTMAN, Tzar Peter’s underhand- 
lingar 1716 om landging i Skéne (Helsingfors, 
1887), p. 148. 


7s Westphalen MSS, T.K.U.A., and Séhlenthal 
MSS, T.K.U.A., passim. 


when Norris had tried to break up the 
invasion. The reason for George’s volte- 
face was to be found in Mecklenburg, for 
the postponement of the attack upon 
Sweden meant that the Russian troops 
would return to that country, with the 
consequent embarrassment of Count 
Bernstorff and other Mecklenburg no- 
bles serving in the court of Hanover- 
England. Peter, moreover, by returning 
to Mecklenburg, would strengthen his 
position in northern Germany and in the 
Baltic Provinces of Esthonia and Livo- 
nia, whose resources of hemp, pitch, and 
tar were vital to British trade and to the 
British Navy. Faced with those contin- 
gencies, the adherents of George I were 
so desperate that they advocated a naval 
attack on the Russian convoys should 
Peter attempt to bring his soldiers back 
into the Empire.” 

The English asked the Danes to aid in 
forcing Peter out of Germany’’—a re- 
quest that Frederick IV was not willing 
to grant, for his prime concern was to re- 
move the Russian troops from Denmark, 
and he was insistent that no obstacles be 
placed in the way of Russian embarka- 
tion. The Danes were of the opinion that 
an attack upon the Russians would give 
the coup de grace to the crumbling 
Northern Alliance, an occurrence that 
Denmark was anxious to avoid. Not- 
withstanding, Denmark did hope that 
Peter would cease meddling in imperial 
affairs, for Denmark had no desire to 


76 Robethon to Polwarth, Oct. 12, 1716, Pol- 
warth MSS, I, 97: “His Majesty [George] . . . . bids 
me add that if the Russians come into the Empire 
it will be its ruin and we will inevitably be drawn 
into a war with them; so that to prevent such a mis- 
fortune the English and Danish fleets ought not 
only to threaten but to use force if need be and es- 
cort these Gentlemen beyond the Vistula.” 


77 Séhlenthal’s instructions, Oct. 28, 1716, Séh- 
lenthal MSS, T.K.U.A.; Polwarth to Stanhope, 
Oct. 10, 1716, Polwarth MSS, I, 95-96. 
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bring imperial censure upon herself or 
the Northern Alliance.”* 

Europe meanwhile began to hum with 
tidings that a break between Frederick 
and Peter was imminent, and the Swed- 
ish diplomats did all in their power to 
foster such rumors.’ A declaration dated 
October 10, sent by Frederick to all Eu- 
ropean courts, in which he blamed Peter 
for the canceling of the invasion, gave 
wings to bruited reports.*® The rumors 
were belied by the fact that on the very 
day that the declaration was published, 
Frederick expressed his willingness to 
make the attack upon Sweden in the fol- 
lowing year.** The two monarchs could 
not agree, however, on the wintering of 
Russian troops in Denmark, as Frederick 
refused to assume such a responsibility .*? 
Consequently, no definite plans for the 
future were made; and on October 23 the 
Russian troops sailed for Mecklenburg, 
followed two days later by the tsar and 
the tsarina. 

When Peter left Denmark, the North- 
ern Alliance began to disintegrate. Its 
various members sought new alignments 
and endeavored to get out of the North- 


78 Séhlenthal’s instructions, Oct. 28, 1716, Séh- 
lenthal MSS, T.K.U.A. 

79 Count Vellingk to Gértz, printed in F. K. von 
Moser, Rettung der Ehre und Unschuld des Georg 
Heindrichs, Freyherrn von Schlitz gennant von Goertz 
(Hamburg, 1776), p. 472. 


80 Danish manifesto of Frederick IV, Oct. 10, 
1716, Historical register, III, 530-33. 


8: Frederick to Séhlenthal, Oct. 11, 1716, Séh- 
lenthal MSS, T.K.U.A. 


82 Séhlenthal’s instructions, Oct. 28, 1716, and the 
Russian project for military operations in 1717, 
Oct. 21, 1716, Séhlenthal MSS, T.K.U.A. 


ern War, yet tried to protect their share 
of the spoils won from Sweden. A falling- 
out among the thieves took place as self- 
interest prevented the members of the 
alliance from taking decisive action 
against Sweden. In November, Russia 
and Prussia made a pact of mutual pro- 
tection, which was directed against the 
other members of the Northern Alliance, 
while Hanover-England labored to ob- 
tain alliances with France, Holland, and 
the Empire. Denmark, who had the most 
to fear from the train of events, went 
from one camp to the other, attempting 
to preserve a diplomatic front which was 
rapidly going to pieces.*’ The solidarity 
of Sweden’s enemies had been breached 
by the events of the projected Scania in- 
vasion. The way was open for Charles 
XII to make a favorable peace if he so 
desired. 

The diplomatic scene had changed to 
the point where a skilful and opportunis- 
tic diplomacy on the Swedish king’s side 
might have thrown his foes into still 
greater confusion. But despite the efforts 
and advice of his minister, Gértz, the 
stubborn king turned his back on diplo- 
macy and continued the military strug- 
gle until he fell fighting in December 
1718 before the walls of Frederickstad. 
The collapse of the Scania invasion, 
though it shattered the allied front, did 
not save the Swedish empire from the 
fate that overtook it in the treaties of 
Stockholm and Nystad. 


West Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
83 Sehested to Westphalen, Jan. 5, 1717, West- 


phalen MSS, T.K.U.A.; the various letters of Séh- 
lenthal, Séhlenthal MSS, T.K.U.A. 
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THE BAVARIAN PROBLEM IN THE WEIMAR 
REPUBLIC, 1918-1923: PART I 


CARL LANDAUER 


OWARD the end of the war of 1914 
Bavaria had become a weak spot 
in the German home front. There 
had been a great change from the state 
of affairs during the first part of the war. 
As late as 1916 Munich had been one of 
the centers of extreme nationalism; the 
peace resolution of the reichstag in July 
1917 had not met with much response 
in Bavaria. But from the autumn of that 
year on, war weariness grew more rapid- 
ly there than in other parts of the Reich, 
and shortly before the Armistice morale 
became extremely low. 

There were several reasons for this 
disintegration of the war spirit. South- 
ern Bavaria, which contains Munich, 
the political and intellectual center of the 
state, is a country of peasants and petty 
bourgeoisie. The peasants were deeply 
annoyed with the food regulations; and 
the excellent prices which they received 
for their products did not reconcile them 
to the decay of their farms caused by the 
absence of the strong young men, the 
scarcity of horses and fertilizer, and the 
lack of material for repairs. The lower- 
middle class in the cities and towns suf- 
fered even more. Rising prices of all 
necessities of life made the feeding of a 
family on a modest income almost im- 
possible. Similar conditions existed in 
other parts of Germany; but in the more 
industrialized regions such factors as 
war profits, high wages, and extra food 
allowances for war work exerted a com- 
pensating influence. 


* The second half of this article will appear in the 
September 1944 issue of the Journal. 
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Economic conditions might not have 
been so destructive to morale if the char- 
acter of the population had been of the 
north German type. But Munich is 
distinguished from Prussian cities by an 
easygoing spirit, a live-and-let-live at- 
mosphere. Whatever the virtues of these 
psychological characteristics, they were 
not elements conducive to preserving 
morale in a long and exceedingly hard 
war. The Bavarians—home front and 
army contingents alike—excelled in sac- 
rifice and courage as long as the en- 
thusiasm lasted, but the boredom and 
suffering of trench warfare and the eco- 
nomic hardships affected their spirit 
more than they did that of the north 
Germans. Bavaria was exposed to in- 
fluences from near-by Austria, which 
stayed in the war only because it could 
not obtain a separate peace without 
consenting to its own partition. In the 
very last phase of the war a further fac- 
tor of discouragement was added when 
Bavaria was exposed to the danger of 
attacks from the south and the south- 
east through the defection of Germany’s 
allies, Bulgaria and Austria-Hungary. 

As long as the war lasted, however, 
the decline of morale did not produce a 
strong revolutionary sentiment. There 
was a shift to the left, but it signified 
mainly a shift of lower-middle-class peo- 
ple from the Liberal party and the Cath- 
olic Center party—which was more con- 
servative in Bavaria than in the north— 
to the Social Democrats (Majority So- 
cialists). The Bavarian Social Demo- 
crats, comprising before the war not 
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quite one-fifth of the electorate of the 
state but firmly intrenched in the work- 
ing class, belonged to the moderate wing 
of German socialism. They were under 
the energetic leadership of Ehrhard 
Auer. The Independent Socialists, the 
pacifist minority which had split from 
the Social Democrats during 1916 and 
1917, had few followers in Bavaria, but a 
very popular leader, Kurt Eisner. He 
was a man of great intelligence, an artist 
by temperament, fascinating in his ap- 
peal, and extremely sincere but without 
good political judgment. His Jewish 
descent and his north German _back- 
ground detracted somewhat from his 
popularity, but whenever he appeared 
in person he overcame these handicaps. 
During the war he had been imprisoned 
for pacifist propaganda; but he was re- 
leased in October 1918, just in time to 
contest the vacant reichstag seat of one 
of the Munich districts in a by-election 
campaign against Auer. The revolution 
occurred before the election was held, 
but the campaign helped to make the 
two men symbols of the political forces 
—moderate and revolutionary socialism 
—which, during the next months, strug- 
gled against one another. 

The Majority Socialists in Bavaria, 
as in the rest of Germany, supported the 
cabinet of Prince Max of Baden but 
wanted the Kaiser to resign. Both so- 
cialist parties condemned any military 
action that might delay the armistice 
which Germany needed. Therefore the 
Majority Socialists in Munich accepted 
Eisner’s proposal to hold a united peace 
meeting on November 7, 1918 on the 
Theresienwiese, a sort of city common, 
in Munich. By that time the northern 
seaboard of Germany was already in the 
hands of revolutionary sailors who had 
mutinied and seized the cities surround- 
ing the naval stations, but the rest of 
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the Reich was relatively calm. After the 
demonstrators on the Theresienwiese had 
listened to several speeches, the over- 
whelming majority followed Auer 
through the streets of Munich to the 
eastern part of the city, where the huge 
columns peacefully disbanded. Only 
about one hundred men remained on the 
Theresienwiese and, under the leader- 
ship of Eisner, organized for action. They 
went to the barracks, harangued the 
soldiers, who joined them in large num- 
bers, occupied the building of the state 
legislature, and there constituted a 
“Workers’, Soldiers’, and Peasants’ 
Council.” The chief of police surrend- 
ered to the insurrectionists. The state 
government searched frantically but un- 
successfully for a loyal battalion to stop 
the spread of the revolution. Although 
Munich was full of military personnel, 
including many officers, and a very 
small force would have sufficed to check 
the ill-organized revolutionaries, the 
conviction that the old system could not 
be preserved was so general that almost 
nobody rallied to its defense. The king 
had to leave the city, and on the morn- 
ing of the 8th the Majority Socialists 
joined the Independents in forming a 
republican government. 

The Munich revolution was of the 
greatest importance because it meant 
the first dethroning of a German dynasty. 
Previous to this time, there had been 
doubts about ‘the possibility of keeping 
the Reich together under a republican 
form of government. Now it was clear 
that, on the contrary, a Hohenzollern 
monarchy in Berlin would have the 
greatest difficulty in securing the al- 
legiance of republican Bavaria. Thus 
Kurt Eisner, by rushing events in Mu- 
nich, greatly contributed to the success 
of the revolution in the federal capital 
on November 9g, 1918. 
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Eisner had announced prematurely: 
“The fratricidal struggle among the 
socialists is ended in Bavaria.’? Very 
soon serious dissensions occurred in the 
revolutionary cabinet between Majority 
Socialists and Independents. Auer, as 
minister of the interior, insisted upon an 
early election of the diet on the basis of a 
completely democratic suffrage, as had 
been promised by Eisner himself. The 
Independents, however, realizing after 
the passing of the first enthusiasm that 
they had little popularity outside of a 
small sector of the working class and 
therefore had little chance of a victory 
at the polls, attempted to postpone the 
general elections. The alignment was 
similar to the division of opinion in 
Berlin, but Eisner was a more deter- 
mined opponent of an early general 
election than his closest friends in the 
revolutionary government of the Reich, 
Hugo Haase and Wilhelm Dittmann. 

Subsequent events have -put Eisner 
in a false light. While some of the other 
leaders of the Independents showed 
leanings toward communism, he was 
separated from the communists by his 
pacifism, which resulted from a deeply 
rooted humanitarian creed, and by his 
moderate views on economic issues. 
However, despite his intelligence, he 
failed to see clearly that there was no 
intermediate solution for Germany be- 
tween parliamentary democracy and 
ruthless dictatorship. He did not want 
the latter, but in several speeches he 
aroused the suspicion that he would not 
willingly submit to the arbitrament of 
the polls. One of the special issues that 
separated Eisner from the communists 
was his strong belief that Germany must 


? Proclamation of the Workers,’ Soldiers’, and 
Peasants’, Council dated “the night of November 
7/8th”’ and signed “The president (Erste Vorsitzen- 
de): Kurt Eisner.”’ Printed in Eberhard BucHNar, 
Revolutionsdokumente (Berlin, 1921), I, 104-5. 


do everything to reconcile the western 
powers. The communists, naturally, 
wished the closest possible alliance be- 
tween Germany and the Soviet Union, 
which at that time was practically at 
war with England, France, and the Unit- 
ed States. The federal government also 
believed in a western orientation of 
German policies; yet its tactical views 
were very different from those of Eisner. 
The Bavarian leader thought that the 
good will of the victors could be ob- 
tained by an unrestrained confession of 
war guilt on behalf of Germany as a na- 
tion, qualified only by the statement— 
which, in his opinion, could not be re- 
peated too often—that the sins of the 
old Germany had been committed by 
the Kaiser and the Prussian militarists, 
whom the new revolutionary Germany 
had entirely repudiated. The federal 
government did not believe that any 
argument could prevent the Allies from 
holding republican Germany to a large 
extent responsible for the deeds of the 
old regime. Moreover, they felt that 
exaggerated confessions of sin would 
only give the impression that the Ger- 
man people lacked a sense of dignity in 
its misfortune. From this difference of 
opinion a serious conflict developed— 
the first in a long series of crises between 
Berlin and Munich. 

On November 23, 1918 Eisner, as 
prime minister of Bavaria, published a 
number of reports of a former Bavarian 
official in Berlin to the royal government 
in Munich, dated from the period im- 
mediately preceding the outbreak of the 
war. These reports, according to Eisner’s 
interpretation, proved the war guilt of 
the imperial government and were pub- 
lished in the conviction that ‘‘only the 
revelation of the full truth can restore 
that confidence among peoples which is 
the condition of a peace based on rec- 
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onciliation.’’? A few days later, during a 
conference of state governments in Ber- 
lin, Eisner followed up this step with a 
severe attack upon the men whom the 
revolutionary federal] government had 
placed in charge of the foreign office, 
particularly Erzberger and Solf. Mat- 
thias Erzberger was a prominent mem- 
ber of the Catholic Center party. Strong- 
ly nationalistic at the beginning of the 
war, he soon became disillusioned and 
bitterly criticized the military staff. The 
last imperial cabinet had placed Erz- 
berger at the head of the German armi- 
stice delegation, and the revolutionary 
government of the Reich considered him 
indispensable because of his experience. 
Although an opportunist in many re- 
spects, he was undoubtedly loyal to the 
republic. Eisner’s hatred of him was 
probably due, at least in part, to animosi- 
ty against the Center party, which in 
Catholic Bavaria had always represented 
a conservative element. Dr. Solf was a 
former secretary of the colonies under the 
monarchy and essentially a nonpolitical 
expert, but he was considered reaction- 
ary by Eisner. When Eisner returned to 
Munich, his quarrel with the foreign 
office in Berlin became even more em- 
bittered. He declared that Bavaria was 
not willing to continue official relations 
with the foreign office so long as the 
men who were responsible for the war 
policy were not replaced by others. It 
was not quite clear what this “rupture 
of diplomatic relations” meant in terms 
of law, but there was no doubt about the 
political implications. 

The war weariness of the last weeks 
before the Armistice had strengthened 
not only the forces of revolution but al- 


3 See BuCHNER I, 326. The author of the report, 
Schén, protested against the publication and main- 
tained that omissions had distorted the true mean- 
ing of the original. 


so the centrifugal tendencies in the 
Reich. Even before the Armistice was 
signed, leaflets were distributed in Ba- 
varia calling for an effort of the Bavarian 
state government to obtain a separate 
peace.‘ After the revolution this move- 
ment continued on a somewhat larger 
scale. The growing power of the extreme 
left in Berlin—up to January 1919, when 
the first new volunteer troops were ef- 
fectively organized—caused conservative 
elements in the provinces to believe that 
Bavaria and other south German states 
might be better able to protect them- 
selves from bolshevism if they separated 
their destinies from those of Prussia. The 
hope that they might be granted less 


4See Miinchner Post, Oct. 31, 1918, article re- 
printed in G. D. BucHNeER, I, 15. This pre-Armistice 
propaganda of separatism, of which we know little, 
must not be confused either with efforts to stimulate 
revolutionary sentiment in the whole of Germany 
via Bavaria or with the attempts of official or un- 
official Bavarians to explore the possibilities of peace 
for Germany through contacts with Allied represen- 
tatives. The conversations of Professor G. D. Herron, 
whom President Wilson had sent to Switzerland as 
an observer, with Bavarians come under these two 
categories. Herron met Professor Jaffe of Munich, a 
member of Eisner’s circle and later minister of fi- 
nance in his cabinet; and he met Dr. De Fiori, who 
seems to have received his instructions from Count 
Hertling, chancellor of the Reich, and probably from 
the Bavarian state government. We are well in- 
formed about these conversations through Mit- 
chell P. Prices, George D. Herron and the European 
settlement (Stanford University, 1932). Since Eisner, 
before the revolution, was opposed to any disruption 
of German unity, even of a merely temporary na- 
ture, Herron’s conversations with Jaffe had certainly 
nothing to do with separatism. The same is true of 
his extensive discussions with De Fiori, although 
some sentences may at first sight suggest another 
interpretation. De Fiori said, for instance, that 
“the Bavarian liberals....as soon as they had a 
hint from Wilson that their move would be wel- 
come [might] make demands upon the imperial 
government for immediate peace and.... back up 
such demands by a threat that unless the officials 
in Berlin acted Bavaria would act alone” (PrRiIGGs, 
p. 53). Since De Fiori acted with the full knowledge, 
if not upon the orders, of the German chancellor, 
this sentence was probably not more than a tactical 
means to stimulate Herron’s interest in the negotia- 
tions. 
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severe peace conditions by the Allies also 
played a role. Finally, at least some of 
the men who played this game may have 
been attracted by the idea of an inde- 
pendent south German federation, in- 
cluding Austria, as a structure in which 
Catholic political philosophy could find 
its realization. Through his rupture with 
Berlin the revolutionary socialist Eisner, 
with his anticlerical convictions and a 
personal background which was not 
Bavarian at all, supported in effect the 
separatist policies of Catholic conserva- 
tives. 

In December 1918 an article appeared 
in the leading Catholic paper Bayerischer 
Kurier under the title “Mr. Prime Min- 
ister, do make a separate peace!’ The 
author was a Catholic politician named 
Osel, who had been a member of the 
Bavarian legislature under the monarchy 
and later was elected to a seat again, 
only to be shot to death at the first meet- 
ing of the diet. The article seemed to 
indicate that at least a wing of the 
Catholic group, which otherwise fought 
Eisner bitterly, was ready for temporary 
conciliation on the condition that he 
work for an independent Bavaria and 
inaugurate separate negotiations with 
the Allies. A far more important person 
than Osel seems to have shared these 
opinions. The most prominent man in 
the Bavarian People’s party, as the 
Catholic group in the state now called 
itself, was Dr. Georg Heim, the president 
of the Christian Peasant’s Union of Ba- 
varia, a powerful co-operative of great 
political influence. During the war Heim 
had been as vigorous in his advocacy of 
extreme German nationalism as in the 
pursuit of the economic interests of his 
particular group. In his own party he 
was more feared than loved, and the 
Catholic clergy looked upon him with 
mixed feelings. Although a _ well-edu- 


cated man, he knew how to address the 
peasants in their own language and was 
entirely unrestrained in his speech when 
he wanted to arouse emotions for a 
political purpose. His dominant loyalty 
was to his peasants; otherwise he was 
probably an opportunist. 

Heim was more cautious than Osel, 
but his speeches and articles during the 
first weeks after the Armistice indi- 
cated at least some sympathy with the 
idea of an independent Bavaria and of a 
separate peace. It has often been main- 
tained that he had actual negotiations 
about these possibilities with Allied 
representatives. In any case, in Novem- 
ber and December 1918 nobody doubted 
seriously that a Bavarian separatist 
movement, if it appeared to promise 
success, would be able to win Dr. Heim 
as a leader. 

France probably would have paid 
some price for the establishment of an 
independent Bavaria or south Germany, 
which, for reasons of self-preservation, 
would have been forced to seek French 
friendship. Such a renewal of the Al- 
liance du Rhin would have provided a 
bridge for France to her eastern ally, 
Czechoslovakia (and indirectly to Po- 
land and Yugoslavia), more reliable and 
effective than the connection through 
Italy. The value which France attributed 
to these possibilities became clear when 
she re-established—against the unmis- 
takable desire of German public opinion 
—her legation in Munich, taking advan- 
tage of a sentence in the preamble to the 
Treaty of Versailles. 

As long as separation appeared only a 
remote and vague possibility, public 
sentiment in Bavaria seemed favorable 
to the idea. Bavaria considered herself 
misused by Prussia in a number of ways. 
Bitter words against north Germany 
could be heard everywhere. While circles 
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around the revolutionary government in 
Berlin thought in terms of a coming uni- 
fied German state, Bavarians and other 
south Germans loathed the very idea of 
centralization. Even as shrewd an ob- 
server as Dr. Heim could deceive him- 
self about the strength and practical 
significance of the anti-Prussian senti- 
ment; but he was soon freed of his mis- 
conception. 

On December 4, 1918 the government 
fixed the election of the new Bavarian 
diet for January 12, 1919. Before the 
end of the year the campaign was under 
way, and it soon became clear that no 
candidate who expected success could 
afford to incur the suspicion of separatist 
leanings. Heim realized his mistake and 
corrected his attitude. The Bavarian 
People’s party stressed the necessity of a 
federation-like structure for the Reich, 
but it was careful to repudiate all plans 
against German unity. On the surface 
the eclipse of separatism appeared as a 
change of the public mind. The fact was, 
however, that the stronger forces in 
Bavarian political psychology had pre- 
vailed against the weaker ones as soon as 
anti-Prussianism had grown from a form 
of grumbling—in which anybody could 
indulge without committing himself to 
action—into something like a political 
program which the individual citizen 
had either to accept or to reject. Bavari- 
an sectionalism had its strongholds in the 
country districts of the southern part of 
the state. North of the river Danube, in 
Franconia (which had not belonged to 
Bavaria before the Napoleonic period), 
there was little enthusiasm for Bavarian 
state rights, let alone for an independent 
Bavaria. The sentiment in the city of 
Munich had also been opposed to the 
cruder forms of sectionalism for a long 
time. The city, proud of its role as a cen- 
ter of arts and sciences, feared domina- 


tion by peasant politicians, who had no 
sympathy for the refined culture of 
which Munich was the home; it also 
feared control of intellectual and artistic 
life by the church. Although the Prus- 
sians were not overly popular in Mu- 
nich, the government of the Reich was 
looked upon as a useful check on the 
power of the clerical peasant majority of 
the diet. As soon as it became clear that 
there was rea! danger of a loss of na- 
tional unity, feeling in Munich turned 
violently against separatism. 

Even in rural southern Bavaria, out- 
right separation from the Reich had few 
supporters. Despite many quarrels be- 
tween Bavarian and Prussian regiments, 
the returning soldiers of the various 
contingents of the German Army 
thought of their relationship as one of 
comradeship in arms. They did not want 
now to disrupt the unity of the national 
state for which they had fought in com- 
mon with the soldiers from the north. 
Moreover, the peasants feared radical- 
ism, and it seemed impossible to counter- 
act the influence of the extreme radicals 
if the issue of separation was permitted 
to divide the moderates. It was clear 
that the Majority Socialists, who were 
proud of forming a part of the great Ger- 
man labor party, would resist separa- 
tion to the end; and without the Majori- 
ty Socialists there was no hope of stem- 
ming the revolutionary tide in the winter 
of 1918-109. 

The January elections to the Bavarian 
diet brought catastrophic defeat to 
Eisner’s party. The Bavarian People’s 
party inherited from the old Center 
party the position of strongest party in 
Bavaria, receiving over a million votes. 
The Majority Socialists followed as a 
close second, but the Independents re- 
ceived not quite 80,000 votes. For a time 
Eisner tried to keep in power by playing 
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the Workers’, Peasants’, and Soldiers’ 
Council, which had been established 
in Bavaria as well as in the rest of Ger- 
many following the revolution, against 
the new diet. But he had no clear plan; 
he would not join hands with the com- 
munists, nor did he take any definite 
step toward reconciliation with the Ma- 
jority Socialists. On the contrary, his 
enmity against Auer became more em- 
bittered as the first meeting of the diet 
approached. He tried to intimidate the 
“bourgeois” parties and the Majority 
Socialists by stirring up revolutionary 
emotions, but through these tactics he 
only increased the hatred against him- 
self. The day before the diet assembled, 
Eisner finally gave the Majority So- 
cialists a promise to resign, respecting 
the judgment of the voters. But it was 
too late. A young officer, Count Arco, 
killed Eisner on his way to the meeting 
of the diet. 

This crime let loose the forces of 
radicalism. Despite his political failure, 
Eisner had been the symbol of the revo- 
lution to many workers, even to those 
who had not given him their votes. His 
assassination seemed to indicate that 
the counterrevolution was under way. 
Among the determined radicals the cry 
for revenge was very loud, and it was 
directed as much against the Majority 
Socialists as against the conservative 
parties. This turn of the radical senti- 
ment was not logical, since not even the 
fanatics seriously suspected the Majority 
Socialists of any complicity in Arco’s 
deed; but passion is not logical. The Ma- 
jority Socialist, Auer, had been the suc- 
cessful opponent of Eisner; he had de- 
feated Eisner politically and seemed to 
have every prospect of succeeding him 
as prime minister. He was, therefore, the 
natural object of the radicals’ rage. 
When the diet convened a few hours after 


the assassination, one of the radical 
workers in the visitors’ gallery fired 
pistol shots at Auer, inflicting almost 
fatal wounds. Osel, who attended the 
meeting as an elected member, and an 
officer of the guard were killed by stray 
bullets. The diet dispersed in confusion. 

From November 8, 1918 to February 
21, 1919 there had been fewer disturb- 
ances of law and order in Bavaria than in 
most other parts of the Reich, and the 
communists had made less progress than 
in Berlin. With Eisner assassinated and 
Auer almost dying, the dam was broken; 
and for a few weeks the state was in a 
condition bordering on anarchy. The 
Workers’, Peasants’, and Soldiers’ Coun- 
cil exerted some measure of authority, 
but there was no generally recognized 
government. The communists gained 
ground rapidly. The Majority Socialists 
and the right wing of the Independents 
made a last effort to save democracy in 
Bavaria. Upon their initiative arrange- 
ments were made for a coalition govern- 
ment of the two socialist groups. This 
emergency cabinet was to receive tem- 
porary power from the diet to govern 
the country by decree. The diet was 
called together; and the cabinet was 
formed under the leadership of Johannes 
Hoffmann, a Majority Socialist who was 
more acceptable to the Independents 
than was Auer. The diet unaminously 
gave the cabinet extraordinary powers 
and adjourned. The new cabinet was 
soon most bitterly attacked by the com- 
munists, who had hoped that the crisis 
after Eisner’s death would lead to the 
establishment of a soviet republic. The 
communists had twice, in January and 
in March 1919, attempted a revolt in 
Berlin and had been beaten by Defense 
Minister Noske with his newly organized 
volunteer army, the Reichswehr. Now 
they concentrated their political forces 
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upon an effort to conquer Bavaria. The 
left wing of the Independents were fear- 
ful of losing contact with the radicalized 
masses and on April 7, 1919 proclaimed 
the Bavarian Soviet Republic. A part 
of the Munich garrison supported the 
radicals; the rest maintained a passive 
attitude. The Hoffmann cabinet had to 
leave the capital, and it withdrew to 
northern Bavaria, sending a request for 
military aid to the federal government. 

The soviet republic was at first fairly 
popular in Munich, even more so with 
the lower-middle class than with the 
workers. In the large artist colony the 
Bohemian temperament was captivated 
by the exciting events. After a few days, 
however, the opposition began to con- 
solidate its ranks. On April 13, 1919 
@ group of Majority Socialists nearly 
succeeded in overthrowing the soviet 
system by force of arms; but through 
tactical mistakes it soon lost its initial 
advantage and was driven from the city. 
Now the communists, who at first had 
Jeft the leadership to the radical wing of 
the Independents, took over the soviet 
government. The communist leaders 
were men of ruthless energy. They tried 
to frighten the middle class into sub- 
mission and succeeded in creating much 
fear, which soon turned into bitter ha- 
tred. They did not succeed, either, in 
organizing the Munich garrison, which 
was little better than a mob, into an 
army capable of defense or in building up 
an efficient administration. In the mean- 
time, Noske made preparations for the 
conquest of Munich. On May 1-2, 1919 
the federal troops—including some Ba- 
varian regiments which had remained 
loyal to Hoffmann—dispersed the com- 
munist forces and occupied the city. 

On the verge of defeat, when the fed- 
eral troops were already approaching the 
outskirts of Munich, a communist de- 


tachment executed ten hostages as a 
reprisal for the shooting of communist 
prisoners by the government troops. 
This crime was the only cruelty which 
had actually been committed under the 
soviet republic, but the middle and 
upper classes in the city feared—not 
without reason—that the communist 
leaders planned to establish a system of 
terrorism. Out of this fear arose a cry 
for revenge. The occupying troops killed 
several hundred people on the suspicion 
that they had participated in the fight- 
ing or had merely been sympathetic to 
communism. Few of the victims were 
given any kind of trial, and some of 
them had no connection with radicalism. 

In the course of one day the political 
atmosphere of Munich and Bavaria 
changed entirely. The same lower-mid- 
dle class which had followed the lead of 
the radicals in February and March now 
demanded their heads. The upper crust 
of Bavarian society, which would have 
been victimized if the soviet system had 
endured, retained the memory of the 
danger long after the communist move- 
ment in the state had dwindled to negli- 
gible proportions. The fear of the Bavari- 
an Biirgertum that communism might 
again come to power exerted a deter- 
mining influence upon Bavarian politics 
during all the following years. 

The coalition between Majority So- 
cialists and Independents had gone to 
pieces during the civil war against the 
soviet republic, and the Majority So- 
cialists held the power alone while the 
struggle lasted. When it was over, a new 
coalition cabinet was formed, compris- 
ing the Majority Socialists, the Bavarian 
People’s party, and the Liberals. Al- 
though Hoffmann remained at the head 
of the cabinet, socialist influence within 
the government declined rapidly. 

Even more important were changes in 
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the military organization. The regiments 
of the old army, some of which had 
fought for the Bavarian Soviet Republic, 
were now quickly demobilized. In their 
place the Bavarian contingent of the 
Reichswehr was formed on Noske’s or- 
ders, essentially along the same lines as 
in the north. The Bavarian contingent, 
like its counterparts in other states, 
never lost the characteristics of an army 
created to fight communism. The whole 
officer corps was antileft, which meant 
not merely anticommunist but also anti- 
republican. These men did not trust the 
civilian government to protect the na- 
tional interests, to provide the army with 
enough freedom from internal or ex- 
ternal restrictions, and, most impor- 
tant, to create a political atmosphere in 
which the army could find recruits and 
officer candidates who were just as anti- 
left as the commanders. Moreover, the 
decisive role which the army had played 
in the struggle against the communists 
imbued many officers with political am- 
bition. They organized propaganda ac- 
tivities and a sort of political intelligence 
service. As an employee of the Reichs- 
wehr for these purposes, Adolf Hitler— 
then a private first class—found an op- 
portunity to gather political experience. 

The political power of the army was 
increased by the institution of Zeit- 
freiwillige (‘Temporary Volunteers’). 
These were a kind of reservists, all 
trained soldiers, who normally lived as 
civilians but had pledged themselves to 
follow a call to the army in case of an 
emergency. The Zeitfreiwillige were al- 
most exclusively young men of extreme- 
ly nationalistic convictions. In this re- 
spect they resembled the members of the 
first irregular Reichswehr regiments, the 
so-called Freikorps (‘Free Corps’). 
When Noske began to organize his new 
troops, he had to rely on the personal in- 


fluence of individual officers upon the 
men whom they had led during the war. 
Therefore, many of the original forma- 
tions of the new army consisted of the 
personal following of some captain, 
major, or colonel; and the minister of 
defense granted these detachments a 
great deal of autonomy. Most of them 
were excellent from a military point of 
view but surpassed even the regular 
Reichswehr officers in antirepublican 
sentiment and later proved to be the 
greatest troublemakers. The men of the 
regular Reichswehr were willing enough 
to fight communism, but they would 
have hesitated to follow their officers 
against the government. Zeitfreiwillige 
and Freikorps had no such inhibitions. 

Another military, or at least semi- 
military, organization originated as a 
result of the conflicts with the commu- 
nists and attained great significance in 
Bavaria. During the January battle in 
Berlin, Noske had formed Einwohner- 
wehren (‘‘Citizens’ Corps’) to maintain 
order in those districts from which the 
troops were withdrawn after organized 
communist resistance had ceased. The 
same institution was established in Ba- 
varia after the fall of the soviet republic, 
and its membership became relatively 
more numerous there than in the north. 
There was only a sprinkling of Majority 
Socialists and Liberals in the Corps, 
most of the members being conservative. 
However, the rank and file was peace- 
minded and law abiding and therefore 
did not represent any serious danger for 
the republican government. Their Ba- 
varian leader, Georg Escherich, a high 
official in the state forestry service, was 
a man of the same type, although his 
political ambition assumed somewhat 
incalculable proportions as the Citizens’ 
Corps grew in numbers and at the same 
time became the center of a political 
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controversy. Escherich’s chief assistant, 
Rudolf Kanzler, was a dangerous man. 
It was probably under Kanzler’s in- 
fluence that Escherich founded a special 
organization, the Organisation Esche- 
rich, or Orgesch, for purposes which the 
Bavarian Federation of Citizens’ Corps 
could not undertake. These tasks were 
political propaganda inside and outside 
Bavaria and organizational activities in 
north Germany. The latter, of which 
little is known, probably included at- 
tempts to wrest control over the Prus- 
sian Citizens’ Corps from the Prussian 
state administration, in which socialist 
influence was considerable. Still another 
organization, Organisation Kanzler, or 
Orka, concerned itself with Austrian 
affairs. This multiplicity of organized 
groups under the directions of Escherich 
and Kanzler was likely to bewilder any 
investigator into the secrets of the or- 
ganizations and thus facilitated clan- 
destine operations. 

In the spring of 1919 Bavarian sepa- 
ratism, or even sectionalism, was prac- 
tically dead. The upper and middle 
classes in Bavaria, including the peasants, 
remembered that Bavaria had had to 
apply for military assistance from the 
north in order to protect itself from com- 
munism. The workers had always been 
supporters of national unity. Moreover, 
they now realized that a counterweight 
to the rising Bavarian conservatism 
could be found only in the power of 
socialism in the north. Even the ‘Bavari- 
an People’s party had temporarily lost 
its states-rights fervor, as shown by its 
vote for the Weimar Constitution of the 
Reich, which gave the federal govern- 
ment complete control of military affairs, 
the railroads, and the tax system. 

Yet the political development in Ba- 
varia contained the seeds of grave con- 
flict with the federal government. The 


Majority Socialists, until recently al- 
most as strong as the Bavarian People’s 
party, now were losing ground continual- 
ly. The workers could not forget that 
socialist ministers had ordered the at- 
tack on soviet Munich which had taken 
the lives of so many innocent people, 
while the rest of the population accused 
them of too much leniency toward the 
communists and questioned their ability 
to protect the state from a new commu- 
nist attack. Only the disinclination of 
the Bavarian People’s party to take the 
responsibility upon itself kept Hoff- 
mann, against his own intention, in the 
office of prime minister. 

This untenable situation was ended by 
a Crisis in the spring of 1920. On March 
13 a mutiny of counterrevolutionary 
soldiers, the so-called Kapp Putsch, 
forced the federal government to with- 
draw from Berlin. As the news reached 
Munich, the commanding general at 
first assured the Hoffmann cabinet of 
the loyalty of the troops. But, as soon as 
the Zeitfreiwillige were mobilized, the 
picture changed entirely. In the early 
morning hours of March 14, 1920 a 
delegation consisting of the military com- 
mander, General von Mohl, and the 
highest civilian officials of Munich told 
the prime minister that they could no 
longer guarantee the safety of the gov- 
ernment unless all governmental power 
was temporarily transferred to the gener- 
al. Hoffmann,. suspecting that the trans- 
fer of powers was to be the means of 
swinging Bavaria into line with the Berlin 
mutineers, refused to accept the ulti- 
matum, and, when outvoted by the ma- 
jority of his cabinet, resigned. Subse- 
quent events proved that Hoffmann’s 
suspicions had been only slightly exag- 
gerated. Although Mohl did not lead 
Bavaria directly into the Kappist camp, 
he at least failed to support the consti- 
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tutional government of the Reich against 
the mutineers; and for Bavaria his step 
more or less achieved the political aims 
of the counterrevolution, which in the 
north was a complete failure. 

Among the civilian officials who had 
participated in Mdhl’s coup was the 
governor (Regierungsprdsident) of the 
province of Upper Bavaria, Dr. Gustav 
von Kahr. When the Bavarian diet 
convened on March 16, 1920—by that 
time the collapse of the mutiny in Berlin 
was visibly imminent—Kahr was elected 
prime minister on the motion of the 
Bavarian People’s party. The Majority 
Socialists refused to be represented in 
the government; but all the other groups, 
with the exception of the extreme con- 
servatives (Deutschnationale), entered 
the new coalition. The selection of the 
new prime minister was a strange affair. 
His background was that of an adminis- 
trator without political experience. 
Further events showed that he lacked 
even ordinary human tact and intelli- 
gence in political matters. Probably he 
was chosen at the last minute after some 
other solution had proved unfeasible. 

Within a few weeks after he had come 
into office, Kahr had to face the problem 
which represented the major issue during 
his whole career as prime minister. The 
Allied powers, in a diplomatic note of 
March 12, 1920, had demanded the 
abolition of the Citizens’ Corps. Although 
its military value was exceedingly low, 
there was no doubt that its existence 
violated the disarmament provisions of 
the Treaty of Versailles. 

The first signs that the federal gov- 
ernment intended to comply with the 
Allied demand created a wave of anxiety 
in Bavaria, for people thought that their 
defense against communism depended on 
the Citizens’ Corps. Reactionary groups 
immediately began to capitalize on this 


sentiment. An organization, ironically 
called “Bavarian Law and Order 
League” (Bayerischer Ordnungsblock), 
publicly accused the federal government 
of intending to deliver Bavaria to the 
Russian Bolshevists. Kahr took upon 
himself the role of the defender of the 
Citizens’ Corps. In an address to its 
district leaders he declared that he had 
urged the government in Berlin not to 
yield to the demand of the Allies and 
continued: ‘‘But it is, I am sorry to say, 
possible that the federal government 
will not wholly identify itself with our 
own position. In this case Bavaria will 
continue on her way, even at the price of 
a temporary separation of Bavaria from 
the Reich.’ This speech caused a sen- 
sation, which Kahr tried in vain to dis- 
courage through clumsy dementis. The 
first signal had been given for a revival of 
Bavarian separatism. Shortly afterward 
the Bayerische Kénigspartei (‘Bavarian 
King’s party’) was founded with the 
aim of restoring the monarchy; and 
soon another monarchistic organization, 
the Bayerische Heimat und Konigsbund 
(“Bavarian League for King and Home- 
land”) appeared on the scene. Obviously, 
the monarchy could not be re-estab- 
lished in Bavaria without a separation 
from the Reich so long as the latter re- 
mained a republic. Monarchism, there- 
fore, was tantamount to separatism; and 
it was significant that Heim was one of 
the sponsors of the League for King and 
Homeland. Another monarchist leader 
was Count Bothmer, who, together with 
Heim, cultivated relations with the 
French. Unfortunately, almost nothing 
is known about the Bavarian policy of 
France during 1920-21. 

The extreme monarchists, who were 
organized into the King’s party or the 


’See Frankfurter Zeitung, Vol. LXIV, No. 267 
(Apr. 13, 1920).” 
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Bavarian League for King and Home- 
land, were few. The people who wished 
for a return of the Wittelsbacher dynasty 
were many; and the Bavarian People’s 
party, now by far the strongest party in 
the state, more or less identified itself 
with the monarchical movement. In its 
so-called “Bamberg program” of Sep- 
tember 1920 the party demanded for the 
several German states ‘‘the right to de- 
termine their own form and constitution.” 
Although the preface pledged the party to 
unwavering allegiance to the Reich, the 
program demanded for each of the 
German states the right, in matters of 
its own jurisdiction, “‘to conclude treaties 
with foreign powers and appoint envoys 
|Vertreter| to foreign powers.’ The ma- 
jority of the delegates to the party con- 
ference which adopted this program 
probably did not intend to establish a 
separate foreign policy for Bavaria but 
only wished to open a channel through 
which Bavaria could directly negotiate 
with the Allied powers about the problem 
of the Citizens’ Corps. The wirepullers 
behind the scene, however, and particu- 
larly Heim, undoubtedly wished to in- 
augurate official relations with the 
French in order to win French support 
for a more or less independent Bavarian 
monarchy. 

Many of the counterrevolutionaries 
in Bavaria opposed these tendencies, 
with as much determination as did the 
republicans. The Zeitfreiwillige and most 
of the other young and active counter- 
revolutionaries were extreme German 
nationalists without any special liking 
for Bavarian autonomy and with a bitter 
hatred for separatism. But the middle- 
aged men who cared more for Bavaria 
than for the Reich held key positions in 
the state machinery or in the Bavarian 
People’s party, which controlled the 


’ [bid., Vol. LXV, No. 697 (Sept. 20, 1920). 


state government. Thus the Black- 
White-Reds, as the nationalists were 
called, who needed the protection of the 
Bavarian state for their conspiratory 
activities against the German republic, 
found it wise to stay on reasonably good 
terms with the champions of Bavarian 
state-rights, the White-Blues.? The lat- 
ter also wished to avoid an open break 
with the Black-White-Reds, since such a 
break would have deprived them of the 
support of the most active forces in the 
struggle against the republican govern- 
ment in Berlin. Most of the good burgh- 
ers of Bavarian cities, and also the peas- 
ants, had no definte ideas of what they 
wanted. They were hostile to Berlin, 
partly because it was republican and 
partly because it was Prussian, and they 
wished to have their Wittelsbacher 
king back as a symbol of ‘“‘the good old 
days’; but they also wanted to main- 
tain the bonds of the Reich, hated the 
French, and wanted to see Germany 
again in shining armor—without a new 
war. They considered their enemy every- 
one who told them that these things were 
incompatible. 

During 1920 Bavaria became the ref- 
uge of the most active conspirators 
against the Weimar Republic. Luden- 
dorff, who had been involved in the 
Kapp Putsch, found it wise to move to 
one of the suburbs of Munich. His ex- 
ample was followed by Freikorps leaders 
and counterrevolutionary politicians— 
for instance, by Captain Ehrhardt, one 
of the leaders of the Kapp insurrection 
and a fugitive from federal justice. The 
ordinary Freikorps soldiers also tried to 
find employment in Bavaria or, if they 
had enough money and could meet the 


7 The colors of imperial Germany were black, 
white, and red; the Bavarian state colors white and 
blue; those of the Weimar Republic black, red, and 
gold. 
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educational requirements, enrolled in the 
Bavarian universities. They formed 
numerous conspiratory groups, all wait- 
ing for “the day,” the “march on Ber- 
lin.” 

The Reichswehr established close re- 
lations with these groups. The old in- 
stitution of the Zeitfreiwillige was no 
longer tenable, because it was too ob- 
viously a violation of the peace treaty. 
Later, during the Ruhr conflict, it was 
to be revived as the so-called “Black 
Reichswehr,” but from 1920 to 1923 it 
was gradually replaced by a somewhat 
different arrangement. The various or- 
ganizations, which were training their 
members militarily to fight communists 
and republicans, were offered weapons 
and training facilities by the Reichs- 
wehr in return for the obligation to send 
their men into the ranks of the army up- 
on call. These measures were taken 
everywhere in Germany; but they were 
most important in Bavaria, where the 
organizations with military aspirations 
were more numerous than elsewhere. 

There can be no doubt that these ar- 
rangements between the republican army 
and counterrevolutionary groups were 
a threat to the very life of German de- 
mocracy. Some of the Reichswehr of- 
ficers—for instance, Captain Réhm of 
the Bavarian command—planned_ to 
kill the republic at the first opportunity 
and intended to use the young Nation- 
alaktiven (‘‘National Activists’’) for this 
purpose. Others gave their consent for 
reasons of patriotism; as they saw it, a 
substitute for the treaty-forbidden army 
reserve had to be found, and the domestic 
consequences had to be accepted. More- 
over, for those who did not want to be 
openly disloyal to the republic it was a 
consoling thought that the arrangements 
would keep the conspiratory organiza- 
tions under the control of the army. 


Many Reichswehr officers, particular- 
ly those in the higher ranks, never lost 
the fear that the National Activists 
would involve themselves and the army 
in an adventure with disastrous effects. 
It was largely for this reason that the 
Bavarian Reichswehr cultivated close 
relations with the White-Blues as well 
as with the Black-White-Reds. Few army 
men had any strong belief in state rights, 
and all of them detested separatism. The 
White-Blues were not an_ important 
source of soldier material; the young 
people who had a real military spirit 
were almost all on the Black-White- 
Red side. The only semimilitary or- 
ganization of a prevailingly White-Blue 
character was the Citizens’ Corps, but 
it was too closely watched by foreign 
observers to maintain close contacts 
with the army. The White-Blues, how- 
ever, had something to offer to the army 
that was more important even than 
soldiers, namely, governmental authori- 
ty. Not only could men like Kahr and 
Escherich, who practically controlled 
the state administration, occasionally 
deter the federal government from a too 
definitely democratic course by raising 
the specter of separatism, but their 
police power might also be useful to 
curb the young hotheads of the Black- 
White-Red organizations. The White- 
Blues were more cautious and moderate 
in their methods. They were true con- 
servatives in their general outlook, and 
in that respect more akin to the colonels 
and generals who were steeped in the 
conservative tradition. The Reichswehr 
saw no real danger in the Bavarian home- 
rule movement. If the state-rights policy 
were to develop into separatism, it 
would find tremendous resistance in its 
own ranks; and the army, together with 
the Black-White-Reds, could defeat it 
without serious difficulty. 
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The propaganda success of the White- 
Blue and the Black-White-Red oppo- 
nents of German democracy was con- 
fined to the upper crust and the middle 
stratum of Bavarian society. The work- 
ers remained hostile to all antirepublican 
movements. The Majority Socialists 
had lost heavily in the state elections 
of 1920, but their loss was almost com- 
pensated by the gain of the Independ- 
ents. As the two socialist parties now 
drew more closely together—a develop- 
ment that foreshadowed their merger 
in 1922—they represented a_ strong 
minority. In Munich they controlled the 
city council. Their closely knit organi- 
zations extended over the whole state 
and were supported by the trade-unions. 
The communists had ceased to play any 
role of importance in Bavaria, while in 
other parts of the Reich they were in the 
ascendancy between 1920 and 1923. 

Only one counterrevolutionary or- 
ganization made a serious effort to win 
the workers: the National Socialist Ger- 
man*Labor party under the leadership 
of Adolf Hitler. It had been founded in 
January 1919 but for a year existed al- 
most unknown. In February 1920 it had 
adopted a program and consolidated its 
organization; and from this moment on 
it made rapid progress— not among the 
manual workers, to be sure, but among 
the lower middle class, the small store- 
keepers, the poorly paid white-collar 
workers. These people did not feel at 
home in the other organizations because 
there they found too many who were so- 
cially their superiors, particularly col- 
lege students, professional men, and 
former army officers. Hitler, who him- 
self had enjoyed little formal education 
and who had never obtained a commis- 
sion during the war of 1914, sympathized 
with their social resentment while stir- 
ring up their nationalist feelings. 

This is not the place to narrate the 


early history of the Nazi party, which has 
been excellently described elsewhere.* 
Only those details which have a special 
bearing on the political development in 
Bavaria must be told here. Many ob- 
servers have found it surprising that Hit- 
ler’s message of hate was so successful in 
easygoing, humane, liberal Munich. To 
this day there is an unjustifiable tenden- 
cy to identify naziism with Prussianism; 
the Bavarian origin of the movement can 
neither be ignored nor be treated as pure 
accident. 

The years in which the Nazi party 
experienced its first rise to power as a 
merely local phenomenon in Bavaria 
were the years of inflation. The dis- 
integration of the currency caused great 
suffering for all population groups ex- 
cept the farmers and the industrial 
entrepreneurs; but the workers were 
able to defend their standard of living to 
some extent through the power of their 
unions, which obtained continuous raises 
of nominal wages. The small storekeeper, 
who, by the emergency laws against 
profiteering, was forced to sell at cost 
price plus normal profit in terms of paper 
marks, found each time that he could 
buy less merchandise with the proceeds 
of his last sales and that his business was 
therefore doomed to progressive shrink- 
age. Moreover, his cash reserves and his 
savings dwindled in value. The white- 
collar workers, traditionally a class of 
small savers, also saw the value of their 
modest accounts, war bonds, and life 
insurance policies vanish. The weak 
unions of clerical workers could not 
achieve much against the employers. In 
Munich, a city living on commerce, 
tourist traffic, and expenditures of re- 
tired people from all parts of Germany, 
storekeepers and clerks were a very 
large portion of the population, and 


8’ By far the best source is Konrad HEIDEN, 
History of National Socialism (New York, 1935). 
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their despair counted more than else- 
where. This psychological factor was the 
first cause of Hitler’s local success. 

Another reason can be found precise- 
ly in that mentality of the Bavarians 
which seems at first so unfavorable to 
the acceptance of naziism. Bavarians are 
more excitable than people in other parts 
of Germany. Crimes like manslaughter, 
committed during a sudden flash of 
hatred or indignation, have always been 
frequent there. Moreover, the Bavarian 
does not take words as seriously as the 
Prussian. If, in Berlin, somebody asks 
for the lives of a group of fellow-citizens, 
every listener assumes that the man 
means what he says. When Hitler, in 
Munich, said that the socialists or com- 
munists should be put to death, his 
audiences—mistakenly—did not believe 
that the speaker felt a serious intent to 
kill but took such phrases mostly as a 
strong and colorful expression of dis- 
approval. Because of this lighthearted- 
ness, the Bavarians may unintentionally 
slip into a policy which they would refuse 
if confronted with its consequences at 
the beginning. Finally, Hitler’s success 
in Munich would have been unthinkable 
without the shortlived soviet republic, 
which frightened the middle class into 
a longing for a strong man who would 
protect them from the communist dan- 
ger. 

Since Jew-baiting was so important a 
part of Nazi propaganda, a word must be 
said to explain why this agitation found 
willing ears in Bavaria. Previous to 1914 
there was less anti-Semitism in southern 
Germany than in the north. After 1918 
the accidental fact that Kurt Eisner was 
a Jew strengthened anti-Jewish feeling 
among his opponents in Munich. The 
participation of some Jews in the soviet 
republic was greatly exploited, and few 
people remembered that Jews had also 
carried out some of the most dangerous 


tasks in overthrowing communism in 
Bavaria. The effectiveness of anti-Jewish 
propaganda, however, was not due to 
these political arguments but to other 
factors. 

The social groups which were hardest 
hit by the inflation were those which 
were in economic competition with Jews. 
In pre-war days, when economic condi- 
tions had been tolerably good, the easy- 
going attitude of the people had pre- 
vented that competition from developing 
into racial hatred. With the growth of 
economic despair the mood changed. 
However, many observers were still sur- 
prised to see that the same people who 
frantically applauded anti-Semitic ti- 
rades in Nazi meetings tried to continue 
their personal relations with individual 
Jews on a basis of friendliness and con- 
fidence. Anti-Semitism in Bavaria, at 
least during the 1920’s, had something 
strangely impersonal about it. It was a 
devil myth. Everybody knew that the 
currency had been tampered with, that 
Germany was badly treated by the 
western powers and menaced by Bol- 
shevist Russia. Why were these horrible 
things happening, and why were all 
efforts to make Germany prosperous 
vain? Obviously, so the common man 
argued, there must be some power operat- 
ing in the whole world which was re- 
sponsible for these evils. To the orthodox 
Marxist, this power was international 
capitalism; to the petty bourgeois, it 
was international Jewry. But it was diffi- 
cult for the latter to believe that Mr. 
Cohn or Mr. Levy from next door, whom 
he knew well and with whom he used to 
play cards or who was a member of the 
same hiking club, was a part of that clan- 
destine power which created the evil in 
the world. When he listened to Hitler, 
who said that there were no “good Jews,”’ 
the gentile burgher might temporarily 
distrust his Jewish friends; but most of 
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the time he preferred to think that “the 
Jews” pulled their strings in outlandish 
places like Moscow, London, New York, 
and Berlin. Somehow, fellow-club-mem- 
ber Levy, though undeniably a Jew, could 
not be one of those devils, since he spoke 
the Bavarian idiom, which certainly was 
not understood in hell. Of course, the 
Nazis proper were far above these illu- 
sions and shouted in meetings and on 
street corners that each individual Jew 
was responsible for all the misdeeds of 
“the Jews,” but even at the peak of their 
popularity the organized Nazis in Mu- 
nich probably did not count more than 
15,000 out of a population of 600,000. 

Although in this period pagan theories 
had not yet permeated the Nazi party, 
no doubt was left about the antagonism 
of the Nazis to the Catholic church. 
First of all, the Roman church was in- 
ternational. Second, it] maintained that 
a man’s soul was a product not merely 
of his biological heritage but of spiritual 
influences which could raise any human 
being, regardless of race, to a higher 
level. The latter idea, of course, was as 
much an element of Protestant as of 
Catholic doctrine, but German Luther- 
anism had become so infected with Pan- 
Germanism that the Lutheran church 
offered little resistance to the Nazi doc- 
trine in the 1920’s; the partial revival of 
Lutheran spiritualism came after 1933. 
Hitler attracted the anticlerical element 
of Bavarian public opinion; and the 
country school teacher, the traditional 
enemy of the village priest, became in the 
typical case a Nazi propagandist. 

There were few signs in 1920 and 1921 
that the Bavarian People’s party, the 
party of the Catholic church in spite of 
some Protestants and Jews in its follow- 
ing,® was seriously disturbed about the 
growth of the Hitler party. On the con- 
trary, most of the party leaders favored 

* Kahr, for instance, was a Protestant. 


and protected Hitler deliberately. The 
Bavarian People’s party became the first 
conservative group to commit the fatal 
error, the belief that Hitler would prove 
to be a pliable tool in conservative hands, 
which was to bring disaster successively 
to the German industrialists and to the 
British Tories. The Bavarian People’s 
party, like the Reichswehr, wanted to 
use the Nazis against the federal gov- 
ernment, with which the Bavarian gov- 
ernment was now continuously quarrel- 
ing about state rights. Also, Hitler 
seemed a useful man to keep the so- 
cialists in Bavaria safely in a minority 
position. 

When Kahr was chosen prime minis- 
ter, he unsuccessfully offered the so- 
cialists seats in his cabinet. That was in 
March 1920. During the course of the 
summer his cabinet became more and 
more a regime of the extreme right. This 
development was undoubtedly in ac- 
cord with Kahr’s wishes; but he, lack- 
ing the gift of leadership, was not the 
chief spirit. The strong man of the Kahr 
regime was Ernst Poéhner, the chief of 
police of Munich. He wielded more pow- 
er than any cabinet minister because the 
state of siege—never lifted after the 
struggle against communism—made it 
possible for him to regulate the activities 
of all parties in the state capital. He per- 
mitted or prohibited meetings, demon- 
strations, and publications almost at 
will; and he used these powers to protect 
the Nazis and other extremists of the 
right and to make life difficult for the 
socialists and other republicans. Péh- 
ner’s protection of Captain Ehrhardt 
drew many of the latter’s followers, mem- 
bers of the “Ehrhardt Brigade,” to Ba- 
varia, where they filled the ranks of Hit- 
ler’s stormtroops and other military or- 
ganizations. Péhner seems to have ex- 
tended protection also to nationalists 
who removed alleged traitors by murder, 
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A servant girl, for instance, suspected 
of having notified the federal commis- 
sioner for disarmament of hiding places 
for weapons, was found murdered in the 
Forstenrieder Park (a large forest near 
Munich), and the assassins were never 
punished.’’ In 1921 the murderers of the 
Independent Socialist Gareis also re- 
mained undiscovered. Péhner’s position 
was strengthened through close co-opera- 
tion with the new minister of justice, 
Christian Roth, who was appointed in 
July 1920 when the Deutschnationale 
Partei (“German National party”) 
joined the government coalition.” 

In June 1920 the Allied powers again 
demanded the disarmament and dis- 
solution of the Citizens’ Corps. At the 
Spa Conference (July 5-16, 1920) the 
demand was repeated in a more urgent 
form, and Germany promised to comply 
with this request. On August 5 the 
reichstag enacted a law providing for the 
complete disarmament of the whole 
civilian population. If carried out, this 
act would have meant the immediate end 
of the Citizens’ Corps. But Escherich, 
backed by Kahr, did not intend to yield. 
A few days after the enactment he pro- 


'© The circumstances in which the body was dis- 
covered left little doubt about the deed being a 
Fehmemord, that is, an execution of a sentence issued 
by an illegal private committee as a punishment for 
treason. In the trial of a man who was suspected of 
the crime but was acquitted because the police had 
not produced proof sufficient for conviction, the 
court made this statement: “It may be assumed as 
certain that Mary Sandmayr was assassinated be- 
cause she had betrayed the whereabouts of weapons, 
and for the purposes of deterring others who might 
do the same; furthermore, that the assassins belong 
to those members or friends of the Citizens’ Corps 
who are concerning themselves with the reclaiming 
[bergen] of weapons”’ (quoted from the court decision 
in E. J. Gumpet, Verrater verfallen der Fehme (Ber- 
lin, 1929], p. 106). 


In Bavaria the Deutschnationale Partei had 
assumed the name of Bayerische Mittelpartei (“Ba- 
varian Middle Party’’), although it was by no means 
a middle-of-the-road group but rather one of the 
extreme right. 
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nounced officially the founding of the 
Orgesch, which was promptly outlawed 
in Prussia and legally recognized in Ba- 
varia. The federal cabinet, involved in 
most difficult negotiations on repara- 
tions with the Allied powers and anxious 
not to aggravate the international situa- 
tion, immediately declared that the 
Orgesch would not be granted any ex- 
emption from the disarmament law. 
From that moment on, there was an al- 
most uninterrupted series of conflicts 
between the Kahr government and the 
federal cabinet over the question of the 
Citizens’ Corps. The national govern- 
ment knew that in its negotiations with 
the Allied powers it had to yield in the 
nonessentials to prevent two major 
disasters—the burdening of Germany 
with absolutely unbearable financial 
obligations and the loss of the whole of 
Upper Silesia, where the plebiscite was 
imminent. The leading group in Ba- 
varia, however, wanted to assert its 
autonomy at any price. 

Escherich and Kahr probably con- 
sidered their own strength greater than 
it really was, otherwise they would at 
least have tried to keep the Citizens’ 
Corps as inconspicuous as possible. They 
did exactly the opposite. On September 
26 the Citizens’ Corps staged an im- 
mense parade on the K@6nigsplatz in 
Munich. The Allied powers, rightly con- 
vinced that the disarmament provisions 
of the peace treaty were largely violated, 
seized upon this opportunity to impress 
upon the federal government the neces- 
sity of a more conscientious execution. 
The federal government, under extreme 
pressure from both sides, tried to gain a 
breathing spell. In a note of December 9, 
1920 it emphasized its willingness to 
stand by the Spa agreement but main- 
tained that at the moment it was not 
possible to disarm the Bavarian Citi- 
zens’ Corps because the disarmament 
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of insurrectionary groups would have to 
precede that of the loyal organizations. 
In fact, the communists, to whom the 
term “insurrectionary organizations” re- 
ferred, were few in number and _ pos- 
sessed only negligible armament. The 
dangerous insurrectionary groups were 
those organizations of the right which 
stood on good terms with at least some 
leaders of the Citizens’ Corps. 

The Interallied Control Commission 
promptly rejected the German point of 
view. The federal government, fearing 
Bavarian opposition, still insisted on the 
impossibility of immediate disarmament; 
and the Conference of Ambassadors re- 
ferred the matter to the Allied govern- 
ments for immediate decision. On De- 
cember 31 France declared that Ger- 
many had failed to fulfil the Spa agree- 
ment in several respects, among which 
the disarmament of the Citizens’ Corps 
was mentioned. In the early months of 
1921, however, the Citizens’ Corps 
problem became overshadowed by the 
reparations question, which was now ap- 
proaching a decision. 

Internal conditions in Bavaria had 
become more aggravated in the second 
half of 1920. The White-Blue faction 
was gaining in self-confidence. Kahr’s 
stubbornness, in reality the product of 
an unimaginative mind, was taken for 
the energy of a true statesman. Leaders 
of the Bavarian People’s party, who for 
decades had been satisfied with roles in 
parochial politics, now saw themselves 
as figures of European importance. For 
a long time Bavaria had accepted the 
superiority of Prussia in matters of state 
organization and high politics and had 
prided herself on her humane outlook 
and her cultural contributions to Ger- 
man national life. Now the idea arose 
that Bavaria might beat Prussia at her 
own game. Bavaria was to be the Ord- 
nungszelle, the place where law and order 


reigned and from which the whole of 
Germany would be regenerated, just 
as Prussia had regenerated Germany 
in 1813, leading the armies of the 
German states to victory over the con- 
queror Napoleon, who had destroyed 
the Holy Roman Empire of the German 
Nation. More and more the idea took 
root that some day in the not-too-distant 
future Bavarian troops would march on 
Berlin and establish an authoritarian 
regime in the national capital. Such an 
event would lead, if not to a Bavarian 
hegemony in the new Reich, at least to 
the maximum of protection for Bavarian 
home rule. 

The idea of a march on Berlin offered 
an excellent platform on which the Black- 
White-Reds could establish temporary 
collaboration with the White-Blues. If 
Bavaria could be counted upon to over- 
throw the Weimar Republic, then it was 
very important to make the Bavarian 
state as strong as possible. Measures 
which loosened the ties between south 
and north might be justified as means to 
prevent the republican power from inter- 
fering with the process of national re- 
juvenation. The two factions did not 
entirely lose their mutual mistrust. The 
Black-White-Reds suspected that men 
like Kahr might settle with the republic 
on the basis of guaranteed Bavarian 
home rule ‘if they considered a Black- 
White-Red Reich unobtainable. The 
White-Blues sometimes asked themselves 
whether a new Black-White-Red Reich 
would not deal more ruthlessly than the 
republic with state rights. Also, crude 
anticapitalist ideas had found an entry 
into many of the militant Black-White- 
Red organizations, while the White- 
Blues very definitely opposed any change 
in the social order. Consequently, the 
Black-White-Red extremists considered 
the Bavarian state-righters despicable 
philistines; and the White-Blues feared 
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that the Black-White-Reds, after the 
overthrow of the republic, might turn 
out to be semicommunists. But the over- 
whelming majority in both groups was 
willing to push the thought of future 
antagonisms into the background and 
to concentrate on the destruction of the 
hated democracy. 

The two reactionary factions com- 
peted with one another in unrestrained 
propaganda against the republic and the 
republicans. The mouthpiece of the ex- 
tremists among the White-Blues was the 
Miesbacher Anzeiger, published in a small 
mountain town in Upper Bavaria. Its 
leading articles were written by Ludwig 
Thoma, a novelist of high caliber and 
a former liberal, who, embittered by 
personal experiences, put his pen at the 
service of the reactionaries. On the 
Black-White-Red side, Hitler’s paper 
Der Volksiche Beobachter rivaled the 
Miesbacher Anzeiger in crude language. 
Hitler’s principal means of propaganda, 
however, were giant placards, which he 
drafted with a special talent for visual 
effect. If the public prosecutors had 
acted according to law, much of this 
printed matter would have landed its 
authors in jail, since it abounded with 
libel and incitement to crimes. 

Even among the old-established Mu- 
nich newspapers, all but one favored the 
drive against the republic. The leading 
paper of the city, the Miinchener Neueste 
Nachrichten, had been moderately liberal 
(and anticlerical) in pre-war days. Now 
its editor, Dr. Fritz Gerlich, had only 
one purpose in mind: to fight “Marxism,” 
in which term he included even the most 
moderate plans of social reform. He ob- 
jected to the anti-Semitism of the Nazis 
but considered Hitler a lesser evil than 
the democratic republic, in which so- 
cialists had so much to say. A similar 
position was taken by the next impor- 
tant paper, the Miinchener Zeitung. The 
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only paper in the capital which defended 
the republic was the socialist organ, the 
Miinchener Post. Outside of Munich the 
newspaper situation was a little better 
for the democratic cause, and this was 
symptomatic of the state of public opin- 
ion. As in the days of the soviet republic, 
northern Bavaria and parts of the dis- 
trict of Swabia were more hesitant in 
supporting extreme policies than was 
the capital, but there was little the out- 
lying districts could do to influence de- 
cisions. 

In the last days of January 1921 the 
Allied powers came to a decision on 
German reparations at their conference 
in Paris. Germany refused to accept 
their plan of payments and at a new 
conference in London, made a counter- 
proposal which the Allies, in their turn, 
declared unacceptable. A French army 
of occupation marched into three Ger- 
man cities outside the original occupied 
zone; and the whole area under occupa- 
tion was severed from the rest of the 
Reich by a customs line, the proceeds of 
the duties to serve as revenue for the 
reparations creditors. In vain the Ger- 
man chancellor, Fehrenbach, of the 
Catholic Center, and his foreign minister, 
Simons, appealed to the United States 
for mediation. President Harding did not 
wish to interfere with European affairs. 
On May 5 the Allied governments con- 
fronted Germany with an ultimatum, 
clothed in very harsh words and ac- 
companied by the threat of further 
sanctions, but containing considerably 
reduced financial demands. Fehrenbach 
resigned; and a new cabinet, under 
Joseph Wirth—also a man of the Center 
party but slightly more to the left—ac- 
cepted the ultimatum. The Majority 
Socialists, who had kept aloof from the 
Fehrenbach cabinet, now entered that of 
Wirth. Walter Rathenau, a socially 
progressive industrialist and one of the 
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best economic experts in Germany, also 
accepted a cabinet position. 

The notes of the Allied powers which 
dealt with reparations had also contained 
admonitions to abolish the Citizens’ 
Corps. The federal government would 
have preferred to comply with this de- 
mand immediately in order to improve 
Germany’s moral position in the eyes of 
Western liberals, particularly the Ameri- 
can government. Kahr, however, yielded 
neither to the opinion of the prime 
ministers of the other German states, 
who unanimously advocated the dis- 
armament of the Citizens’ Corps in 
February 1921, nor to appeals of the 
socialist opposition in the Bavarian diet. 
Dr. Heinze, vice-chancellor in the Feh- 
renbach cabinet, in March 1921 came to 
Munich to convince the Bavarian gov- 
ernment of the necessity of giving up the 
Citizens’ Corps but was not even per- 
mitted to attend a session of the state 
cabinet. He could only talk to Kahr, 
whose ears were deaf to the voice of 
moderation.” 

With the acceptance of the May ul- 
timatum the situation changed. Since 
at least a temporary agreement with the 
victor powers had now been reached, 
it seemed absurd to risk a failure of the 
peace policy merely for the purpose of 
maintaining the Bavarian militia. Un- 
doubtedly Kahr would have wished to 
continue his resistance, but the Bavarian 
People’s party shrank from the con- 
sequences of such a policy. Two of its 
own members had voted for the ac- 
ceptance of the ultimatum in the reich- 
stag,’’ and most of the leaders realized 

12 See Frankfurter Zeitung, Vol. LXV, No. 241 
(Apr. 2, 1921), No. 243 (Apr. 3, 1921), and No. 253 
(Apr. 7, 1921). 

13 It was even more important that Dr. Heim, in 
his reichstag speech for the party majority, showed 


great moderation and indicated that the process of 
restoring law and order in Bavaria was far enough 


that Bavaria, like the rest of Germany, 
could not hope for a better future un- 
less relations with the victorious powers 
were improved. It is also probable that 
the Bavarian People’s party, or at least 
the majority of its leaders, had now be- 
come frightened by the encouragement 
which Kahr’s policy was giving the 
Black-White-Red extremists and saw 
some good in the loss of prestige in- 
volved for the prime minister in the 
forced disappearance of the Citizens’ 
Corps. 

If Kahr had possessed even a grain of 
political instinct, he would have resigned 
as soon as it became clear that he did not 
have the support of the Bavarian Peo- 
ple’s party in defying the federal govern- 
ment. The prime minister could not hope 
to carry on his policy if his political 
backers shrank from a conflict with the 
Reich. But Kahr yielded on the particu- 
lar issue and remained in office. On June 
4, 1921 an order was issued to disarm the 
Citizens’ Corps. Most of the weapons 
were collected and destroyed; some of 
them were hidden." The organization 
continued more or less illegally, purging 
from its ranks all those who were sus- 
pected of disagreement with the Kahr 
policy. 

Aside from the loss of prestige, Kahr’s 
position became unenviable for economic 
reasons. The inflation of the German 





advanced to permit the Bavarian government to 
consider the abolition of the Citizens’ Corps (ibid., 
Vol. LXV No. 347 May 12, 1921). 


"4 The fate of these hidden weapons was some- 
times strange. In 1922, when the Social Democratic 
Security Troops were founded, its armament con- 
sisted largely of rifles and machine guns from former 
Citizens’ Corps stores (personal recollection. In 
writing this article the author has used, in addition 
to the materials which he has cited, the observations 
which he was able to make during his residence in 
Munich from 1917 to 1926. He worked there as a 
journalist and a writer on economic subjects and 
was affiliated with the Social Democratic party). 
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currency progressed and caused a con- 
tinuous rise in living costs. Kahr was not 
responsible for this development; as far 
as government policy could arrest the 
rise of prices, the means lay in the hands 
of the federal government. But Kahr had 
so conspicuously assumed the role of 
savior of the Bavarian people that public 
opinion blamed him for every unde- 
sirable course of events. 

Kahr might still have retained his 
position for many months if his luck had 
been better. Only a few days after the 
issuance of the order for the disarmament 
of the Citizens’ Corps the leader of the 
Independent Socialists in the Bavarian 
diet, Gareis, was killed by an assassin 
who was never discovered. Gareis had 
attacked the semisecret, semimilitary or- 
ganizations very bitterly; and the cir- 
cumstances made it certain that he had 
fallen victim to the vengeance of the ex- 
treme nationalists, who were granted en- 
couragement and protection by the Kahr 
government. Within a few weeks the 
assassination of Gareis was followed by a 
still more exciting event. On August 26 
Matthias Erzberger, the signer of the 
Armistice and finance minister of the 
German republic during the first year of 
its existence, was murdered by two mem- 
bers of the Ehrhardt brigade. Erzberger 
was bitterly hated by all nationalists be- 
cause, as a prominent member of the 
Center party, he had led the attack in 
the reichstag upon the High Command 
and the Naval Staff in 1917. He had 
incurred the disfavor of big business 
through his high taxes and the wrath of 
the state-righters through the centrali- 
zation of the tax system. At the same 
time he had laid himself open to doubts 
as to his personal integrity and had 
been forced to resign after a defeat 
in a libel suit against the nation- 
alist leader, Karl Helfferich. Because 
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Erzberger had been politically dead be- 
fore the murder, the assassination could 
only be understood as an attempt to 
terrorize republican statesmen. It was 
vitally necessary for the federal govern- 
ment to strike back—and to strike hard. 

Three days after the crime the fed- 
eral government issued a decree ‘‘for the 
protection of the Republic.” The legal 
basis of the decree was Article XLVIII 
of the federal constitution. This article 
gave the president of the Reich the power 
to issue decrees with the force of Jaw in 
case of an actual or threatened disturb- 
ance of the public peace, to suspend the 
civil rights in any district in which such 
disturbances occurred or seemed im- 
minent (so that, for instance, newspapers 
could be suppressed and organizations 
or their meetings be dissolved), and to 
use the army to enforce his decrees. If 
one of the German states refused to 
fulfil its constitutional obligations, the 
president could use the military power of 
the Reich to bring the refractory state 
back to its allegiance. On the other hand, 
if a state government found itself faced 
with an emergency (bei Gefahr im Ver- 
zuge), it did not have to wait until the 
federal government acted but could take 
the necessary measures, including tem- 
porary suspension of civil rights. It was 
on this provision of Article XLVIII 
that the Bavarian state government 
based the legality of its own state of siege, 
which had been imposed during the com- 
munist upheaval of April r919. When- 
ever the president had used the ex- 
traordinary powers of Article XLVIII, 
he had to repeal his measures immediate- 
ly upon the demand of the reichstag; if 
the measures had been taken by a state 
government, the president, as well as the 
reichstag, could demand their repeal." 


's Since the Weimar Republic was essentially a 
parliamentary democracy, the countersignature of 
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The emergency decree of the federal 
government of August 29, 1921 con- 
tained the provision that newspapers 
could be suppressed for a limited time 
through order of the federal minister of 
the interior if they committed any of a 
number of violations of laws or public 
morals—for instance, incitement to the 
overthrow of the constitution or glori- 
fication of acts of terror against repre- 
sentatives of the republic. The federal 
minister of the interior immediately or- 
dered the Voélkische Beobachter and the 
Miesbacher Anzeiger suppressed and re- 
quested the Bavarian state government 
to enforce the order. The two papers had 
attacked the government and the re- 
publican leaders in almost unbelievable 
language. Dr. von Kahr, however, re- 
fused to comply with the request of the 
federal minister. 

Kahr had now maneuvered himself 
into a position from which there was no 
honorable escape except through resig- 
nation. The two assassins of Erzberger, 
Schulz and Tillessen, had not yet been 
discovered. Thus it was not yet known 
that the murderers, previous to their 
deed, had found refuge in Bavaria and 
employment in Heim’s co-operative after 
their flight from Prussia as participants 
in the Kapp Putsch. But a feeling was 
almost general that the crime had been 
planned and executed by the militant 
nationalists who enjoyed the protection 
of the Bavarian government. Therefore, 
public opinion outside of Bavaria, even 
in very conservative circles, was against 
Kahr and his policy. The federal govern- 
ment would have found overwhelming 





the chancellor or another federal minister was re- 
quired for any measures under Article XLVIII. The 
emergency decrees were therefore practically acts 
of the federal cabinet; but the president exercised 
ultimate control, since he could withhold his signa- 
ture. 


support if it had resorted to stern meas- 
ures against the recalcitrant state; but 
it preferred negotiations, and a commis- 
sion of leading members of the Bavarian 
government coalition went to Berlin to 
seek a compromise solution. This step 
took the initiative out of the hands of 
Kahr. 

The object of the negotiations was not 
only the emergency decree of the federal 
government but also the special Ba- 
varian state of siege. The republic could 
not be saved merely by restrictive meas- 
ures against antidemocratic propaganda. 
It was equally important that the parties 
which wanted to defend the republican 
constitution not be hindered by op- 
pressive measures of antirepublican state 
authorities—of whom Pohner, in Mu- 
nich, was the outstanding example. 

The delegation returned and reported 
to the leaders in Munich. A second dele- 
gation was then sent out, returning with 
a draft for an amended emergency de- 
cree which the federal government had 
agreed to issue if the Bavarian con- 
troversy could be settled thereby. The 
condition of the compromise was the 
repeal of the Bavarian state of siege. 
The most important concession which 
the federal government had made with 
regard to the text of the decree was to 
allow a state government to invoke the 
decision of a committee of the reichsrat 
against any emergency order of the fed- 
eral government. The reichsrat was the 
assembly of representatives of the several 
states and Prussian provinces and was 
invested by the federal constitution with 
certain legislative and administrative 
powers. It gave the Bavarian state- 
righters some satisfaction that a state 
government could not be coerced into 
suppressing a newspaper or an organiza- 
tion within its territory except with the 
consent of its peers, the other state gov- 
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ernments. The Standing Committee of 
the Bavarian diet accepted the Berlin 
compromise in all essentials. 

Despite the slight concession of the 
Reich, the decision of the diet committee 
meant the capitulation of the Bavarian 
resistance movement and was so under- 
stood by friend and foe. Kahr resigned; 
so did Dr. Roth as minister of justice. 
Pohner followed, with a ringing declara- 
tion about the dangers which Bavaria 
would have to run since it was now no 
longer armed with a state of siege against 
the Bolshevist revolution."® The Ba- 
varian People’s party nominated Count 
Lerchenfeld, who had occupied a high 
position in the federal service, for the 
premiership; and the diet elected him on 
September 21. He was an intelligent, 
cultured man, a moderate state-righter, 
a sort of liberal aristocrat, who tried to 
rally all moderates—including the so- 
cialists—against the extremists of the 
right and the left. He was ably supported 
by Johannes Leicht, a _ high-ranking 
Catholic priest and the leader of the 
Bavarian People’s party in the reichs- 
tag, who supported the Wirth cabinet 
although his group did not formally 
join the government coalition in the 
federal parliament. If Lerchenfeld had 
possessed energy in addition to his in- 
telligence and good intentions, he could 
have spared Bavaria, Germany, and the 
world tremendous calamities. 

Why did the Bavarian People’s party, 
in the fall of 1921, abandon the policy 
inaugurated by Kahr? The Reich, to be 
sure, had all the trump cards in its hands 
as long as the whole procedure was kept 
within legal forms. The Bavarian resist- 
ance to the federal emergency decree and 
to the repeal of the state of siege could 
not be justified by legal arguments, and 


*6See Frankfurter Zeitung, Vol. LXVI, No. 723 
(Sept. 29, 1921) and No. 725 (of the same date.) 


the Bavarian government found no sup- 
port from the administrations of the 
other states. However, the federal gov- 
ernment would not have been in a posi- 
tion to enforce its decisions by physical 
power. The financial situation alone 
would have forbidden any coercive 
measures against Bavaria, since the 
Reich had to concentrate all its resources 
on the payment of reparations. More- 
over, the Reich could not have given the 
victorious powers the spectacle of a 
German army fighting the second largest 
German state. A Bavarian secession 
would have been physically possible. 
The extremist wing of the Bavarian 
People’s party wanted to put the federal 
government under pressure with this 
threat. Mr. Wohlmuth, the spokesman 
of that wing, suggested in the committee 
of the diet that the decision be suspended 
and that “we urge the federal govern- 
ment to consider some other possibilities, 
which are no trump cards in a formal- 
istic legal sense, but perhaps very strong 
trump cards in other respects.’’*7 

The majority of the Bavarian Peo- 
ple’s party rejected this proposal and 
made its peace with Berlin. They knew 
that it would be poor policy to use the 
threat of secession if they did not mean 
to carry it out. Evidently, they did not 
wish to separate Bavaria from the Reich. 
However similar Bavarian state rightism 
and separatism may have appeared to 
be, the critical hour showed their deci- 
sive difference. Most of the sectionalists 
wanted limited home rule within the 
Reich. Only a small minority desired an 
independent Bavaria. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


17 Von Kahr zu Lerchenfeld. Der zweite bayerische 
Rechts putsch misslungen. (Munich, February 1922). 
This pamphlet is a factual report, written from the 
point of view of the Majority Socialists, on the 
political developments in Bavaria in the latter part 
of 1921. 
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UNPUBLISHED AMERICAN DOCUMENTS ON GARIBALDI’S 
MARCH ON ROME IN 1867 


HOWARD R. MARRARO 


FTER the annexation of Venetia to 
A the Kingdom of Italy in 1866 
the Italian government was faced 
with many domestic and foreign prob- 
lems, but none proved to be so urgent 
and embarrassing as the Roman ques- 
tion. Urbano Rattazzi,’ the prime minis- 
ter, who came to power for the second 
time in his political career in April 1867, 
thought that he could solve this delicate 
problem—as well as other grave ques- 
tions of state—through parliamentary 
intrigues. He leaned now to the left and 
then to the right, going so far as to en- 
courage the party of action to believe 
that his government favored its plan to 
capture Rome and declare it the capital 
of Italy. During the few months that he 
was in power, from April to October 
1867, Rattazzi intrigued both with the 
representatives of Roman committees 
and with friends of Giuseppe Garibaldi, 
deceiving himself in believing that Na- 
poleon III, who opposed Italy’s aspira- 
tions to secure Rome, could not but 
recognize a fait accompli at this time, 
just as he had been compelled to accept 
the annexations made to the Kingdom of 
Italy during Cavour’s regime. 

In September 1867, Garibaldi, un- 
doubedly encouraged by Rattazzi, an- 
nounced his intention to march on Rome 
with the specific object of making it the 

* Urbano Rattazzi (1808-73) was minister of the 
interior in La Marmora’s cabinet from July 109, 
1859 to January 21, 1860, prime minister from 


March 3 to December 8, 1862 and from April 10 to 
October 27, 1867. 
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capital of Italy. Upon learning of Gari- 
baldi’s plans, Napoleon threatened at 
once to intervene, whereupon Rattazzi 
changed his mind. In his desire to show 
that he had had nothing to do with Gari- 
baldi’s plans, the Italian prime minister, 
on September 23, 1867, ordered the 
patriot’s arrest. The order was executed 
just as Garibaldi was about to cross the 
frontier of the Papal State to place him- 
self at the head of groups of volunteers 
that had been forming there. Neverthe- 
less, Rattazzi indirectly continued to 
give support and encouragement to the 
revolutionary committees, causing the 
papal authorities considerable consterna- 
tion. As a result of the political disturb- 
ances that soon broke out everywhere in 
the Papal State, Rattazzi notified the 
French government that it had become 
necessary for the Italian government to 
intervene in the affairs of Rome, es- 
pecially since it had become known that 
on October 14 Garibaldi had escaped 
from Caprera and had landed on the 
Tuscan coast, where he had been joined 
by a motley crowd of about four thou- 
sand volunteers. On October 19 the 
French government sent an official pro- 
test to the Italian government. Unwilling 
to face the grave situation, Rattazzi re- 
signed. On October 20 Garibaldi as- 
sumed command of his volunteers. Ac- 
cording to the plan of the insurgents, 
Rome was to revolt on October 22. At 
the proper moment a squad of Gari- 
baldians, led by Enrico and Giovanni 
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Cairoli,? was to enter Rome to join the 
Roman populace in the uprising. Un- 
fortunately for the liberals, the plan did 
not succeed. At Villa Glori the Cairoli 
brothers and about sixty of their follow- 
ers were attacked by a large force of the 
enemy. They fought valiantly, but on 
October 23 all were either killed or 
wounded. ? 

On October 27 the king called on 
Menabrea: to constitute a new ministry, 
which, when formed, immediately de- 
cided to intervene in the affairs of Rome 
if the French troops landed on Roman 
territory. Simultaneously, the king is- 
sued a proclamation inviting the Gari- 
baldian volunteers to withdraw from 
papal soil. 

The French expeditionary force, con- 
sisting of 23,000 men, landed at Civita 
Vecchia on October 28 and at once 
marched toward Rome. Menabrea im- 
mediately ordered the royal troops to 
cross into papal territory. After the oc- 
cupation of several localities the royal 
troops prepared plebiscites similar to 
those that the Garibaldian volunteers 
had already held in the places which 
they controlled. At the same time Mena- 
brea sent a memorandum to Nigra,’ Ital- 
ian minister in Paris, expressing the hope 
that Italy and France would now arrive 


2Enrico Cairoli (1840-67) was killed by the 
pontifical troops at Villa Glori near Rome. His 
brother, Giovanni (1841-69), died at Belgirate from 
wounds received in the same engagement. 


3 Count Luigi Federico Menabrea (1809-96) was 
Marquis of Valdora. He had previously served as 
minister of the navy and minister of public works. 
In 1866 he was minister plenipotentiary to conclude 
peace with Austria. He was prime minister and 
minister of foreign affairs from October 27, 1867 to 
December 13, 1869. Later he served as Italian am- 
bassador at London and Paris. 


4 Costantino Nigra (1828-1907) was a diplomat 
who rendered distinguished services as minister 
plenipotentiary in Paris, where he remained even 
after the fall of the Second Empire. 
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at a definite solution of the Roman ques- 
tion. 

Meanwhile, ignoring his king’s order, 
Garibaldi continued on his march to 
Rome. As soon as he reached Mentana, 
on November 3, 1867, he was attacked 
by both the French and papal troops. 
Though victorious against the papal 
troops, he was defeated by the French, 
who forced him and his volunteers to re- 
treat toward Passo Corese and to re- 
cross the Italian frontier, where they 
surrendered their arms. This ended the 
incident and cleared the political horizon. 

The following documents by Ameri- 
can diplomatic and consular repre- 
sentatives in Italy discuss the military 
complications and the domestic and in- 
ternational situation that developed as 
a result of Garibaldi’s attempt to seize 
Rome. The United States became direct- 
ly involved in the difficult Italian prob- 
lem. Garibaldi’s arrest and his appeal to 
the American legation in Florence, 
based on the erroneous assumption that 
he was an American citizen,’ created a 
diplomatic situation which threatened to 
embarrass both the Italian and Ameri- 
can governments. It did, however, re- 
sult in the Italian’s release.® 

sAlthough on various occasions Garibaldi 
claimed American citizenship, it is known that he 
filed only his declaration of intention. This is shown 


by his passport, issued by A. C. Kingsland, mayor of 
New York City, on April 2, 1851. 


6 On September 27, Green Clay, secretary of the 
American legation in Florence, in the absence of 
George P. Marsh, the minister, who was on leave in 
Switzerland, received from Garibaldi a communica- 
tion wherein the Italian recounted that, while enjoy- 
ing the hospitality of a friend at Sinalunga, he had 
been arrested by an armed force, taken to the citadel 
of Alessandria, and there forcibly confined in an un- 
wholesome apartment in which his health had de- 
teriorated. As an American citizen, so he claimed, 
Garibaldi invoked the protection of the United 
States. During the course of a conversation he had 
on the subject with Rattazzi, Clay was informed 
that Garibaldi had that morning been liberated and 
was on his way to Caprera. On Clay’s intimation that 
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The first document printed below is a 
dispatch of George P. Marsh,’ American 
minister in Florence. This report, which 
was sent from the Italian capital on 
November 2, 1867, gives a brief descrip- 
tion of the state of public feeling in the 
northern part of the peninsula at that 
time. Later in the month, on November 
14, Edwin C. Cushman,* American con- 
sulin Rome, sent an account of the battle 


Garibaldi had invoked the intercession of the lega- 
tion, Rattazzi seemed very willing to recognize 
Garibaldi as an American citizen and begged Clay 
to communicate officially his reclamation. As H. 
Nelson Gay (see American historical review, 
XXXVIII [1932], 13) has pointed out, Garibaldi’s 
motive in claiming American citizenship was to 
discredit the king’s government, which had thwarted 
him. On the other hand, Rattazzi’s willingness to 
recognize his citizenship indicated that he felt that 
Garibaldi, in renouncing Italian allegiance, would 
bring more discredit upon himself than upon the 
government. Apparently, each side was ready to use 
the issue of American citizenship as a political 
weapon against the other. In order to correct the 
impression spread abroad by some Italian and 
French newspaper correspondents from Florence 
that the legation of the United States had presented 
an Official protest against the arrest of Garibaldi as 
an American citizen, Clay caused an authoritative 
denial of the fact to be published in the Opinione 
(Oct. 7, 1867), in which he declared that the 
American legation had not made any protest but 
that, to satisfy the desire of some friends of General 
Garibaldi, the legation had officiously urged the 
president of the council to improve the conditions 
of the general in the fortress of Alessandria. Clay 
made clear that the legation had not insisted on the 
urgency of the request because it had learned that 
not only was Garibaldi being treated with all due 
regard but that he was already on his way to Caprera. 


7 George Perkins Marsh (1801-82) was born in 
Woodstock, Vermont, and graduated in 1820 from 
Dartmouth College. He was elected to the supreme 
executive council of Vermont in 1835, was a mem- 
ber of congress from 1843 to 1849, and was minister 
to Turkey from 1849 to 1853. In 1861 he was ap- 
pointed by President Lincoln as first minister to the 
new Kingdom of Italy and held that post until his 
death. 


8’ Edwin C. Cushman was appointed American 
consul in February 1865. Concerning charges against 
him for having fought in 1867 with the papal 
troops against Garibaldi, see L. F. Stock, ‘“‘An 
American consul joins the papal Zouaves,” Catholic 
world, CXXXII (1930), 146-50. 
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of Mentana. This is an eyewitness report 
by the American official who had ac- 
companied the papal troops to the battle- 
front in order to get first-hand informa- 
tion regarding the military situation. 
Cushman also describes the reaction of 
the people of Rome to the activities of 
the Garibaldians. In the third dispatch, 
dated December 20, Marsh discusses 
Garibaldi’s claim to American citizen- 
ship and some of the foreign and domes- 
tic implications of the Garibaldian 
movement. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


No. 191 
LEGATION OF THE UNITED STATES 
FLORENCE, November 2, 1867 


Hon. William H. Seward, 
Secretary of State. 


SIR: 


.... The convention of the 15th of Sep- 
tember 1864 is now producing its logical and 
legitimate results and I have never been 
able to understand how any Italian states- 
man could have expected from a treaty 
which tied the hands of Italy, but bound the 
Emperor to nothing beyond a momentary 
evacuation of Rome, any better fruits than 
this country is now reaping from that ar- 
rangement. 

I see little reason to apprehend that pub- 
lic tranquillity in Italy will be disturbed at 
present in any such way as to endanger the 
security of American travellers or injurious- 
ly to affect our commercial or political re- 
lations with this Kingdom. In connection 
with this point I may mention as an illus- 
tration of the apparent callousness of the 
people at this moment, that, while I have 
abundant evidence that very deep feeling 
exists, I did not, in travelling by public 
conveyance from the Italian border on the 
Simplon road to Florence, hear from the 
lips of any person around me a single al- 
lusion to the important events now occur- 
ring in Italy, except in answer to my in- 
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quiries for the latest intelligence from the 
pontifical frontier and the Italian capital. 


GEORGE P. MARSH 


No. 20 UNITED STATES CONSULATE, ROME, 
November 14, 1867. 


The Hon. W. H. Seward, 
Secretary of State. 
SIR: 

I have the honor to report that the city of 
Rome and the provinces of the Pontifical 
States are now restored to tranquillity. The 
authority of the Pope has been everywhere 
acknowledged and the bands of armed men 
who had invaded the provinces, have been 
dispersed, and have entirely disappeared. 

The many skirmishes between the regular 
troops and the armed bands of the Gari- 
baldians on the frontier and in the provinces 
resulted in every case, as might have been 
expected, in the success of the regular troops. 

Finding it utterly impossible to gain any 
information of a reliable nature in Rome, the 
reports of both sides being of so contradic- 
tory a nature, I determined to accompany 
one of the moving columns of the pontifical 
troops as a spectator, and see for myself, and 
get from the people themselves their views 
and wishes, with regard to a change of gov- 
ernment. 

I was present with that column for four 
days and witnessed one battle, which result- 
ed in the capture of the Garibaldian garrison 
of the town of Nerola. Without exception 
the people of the country expressed them- 
selves in favor of the existing government 
generally giving as a reason however that 
should the Italian government take posses- 
sion their taxes would be more than doubled. 
I can bear witness to the cordial welcome 
the papal troops received in every town that 
they entered. Though from my observation 
of the Italian people, I should say it was 
quite possible the Garibaldians were re- 
ceived with equal enthusiasm. 

I gathered from conversation with the 
leading officers of the Garibaldians, that 
their object in fighting was not that Victor 
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Emmanuel should be King of United Italy, 
but that once in Rome they would declare 
for the Republic, and that they expected the 
whole of Italy would rally round them. 
These encounters, however successful as 
they were, accomplished nothing, as the 
Garibaldians would retreat into the moun- 
tains, to reappear again on the departure of 
the troops, it being impossible to garrison so 
many small towns. 

The city of Rome meanwhile was in an 
excited state. The pontifical army had been 
withdrawn for the defense of the provinces 
and at one time I am told there were but 
2,500 troops in Rome to resist any rising 
that might have taken place. 

The papal government finding that their 
soldiers were becoming exhausted with the 
constant fatigue of marching from point to 
point, recalled them to Rome, leaving only 
a small force to garrison Monte Rotondo 
and Tivoli, about two companies in each 
town. The disappearance of the troops en- 
abled the different bands of Garibaldians to 
concentrate and they thus became a suffi- 
ciently powerful force (say 4000 men), to 
venture an attack on Monte Rotondo, a 
strong position had it been defended by an 
adequate force. After twenty hours of fight- 
ing the town was surrendered, and the garri- 
son numbering three hundred and fifty be- 
came prisoners, and were sent across the 
Italian frontier. This happened on the 25th 
of October, and was the first success of the 
Garibaldian forces; and I may say the only 
one. 

The question has been frequently asked, 
why if the papal troops were successful, was 
Garibaldi allowed to approach within four 
miles of the walls of Rome? The reply is 
simply that the small army of the Pope, for 
three weeks was kept constantly marching 
from place to place only to find the numer- 
ous small towns evacuated and the enemy 
in the neighboring mountains. 

The policy of the Garibaldians was evi- 
dently not to fight but to exhaust the papal 
troops. 

On the 30th of October, the 29th Regi- 
ment of French troops, being the advance of 
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the French army of occupation, entered 
Rome. Quiet was immediately restored, the 
shops were opened and the people who had 
mostly remained in their houses during the 
previous ten days, thronged the streets. No 
enthusiasm however was shown. On the 3rd 
of November the pontifical troops number- 
ing 3,000 men and about ten pieces of ar- 
tillery accompanied by portions of two 
French regiments, numbering 2,000 men, 
moved upon Monte Rotondo, where Gari- 
baldi had fixed his headquarters, and was in 
command of a considerable force to which 
he was constantly receiving accessions by 
rail from Florence. His numbers are vari- 
ously estimated, at from ten to fifteen thou- 
sand men, with four pieces of artillery. I 
should judge however the lesser number to 
be correct, for from my own observation I 
should estimate the Garibaldian loss in the 
battle which ensued, to be 1,000 men in 
killed and wounded, two thousand were 
made prisoners, and six thousand stand of 
arms were subsequently found in the town 
of Monte Rotondo thrown about the streets 
and evidently abandoned by the fugitives 
from the late battle, as the arms were most- 
ly loaded. The allied force left Rome at 
5 a.m. on the morning of the 3rd intending 
to attack Monte Rotondo, 15 miles from 
Rome on the road to Florence, where it was 
supposed Garibaldi would make a stand. 
He, however, had on the same morning 
evacuated that town, and was on his march 
towards Tivoli, a position of less strength, 
but a more favorable one for his irregular 
troops if he intended fighting, being more 
mountainous and thickly wooded, and thus 
more difficult of access for the artillery of 
the allies. At 1 p.m. the advance of both 
armies met about 3 miles from the small 
town of Mentana, on the road from Men- 
tana to Tivoli, when the battle commenced. 

The pontifical troops, being the advance, 
commenced the fight. The regiment of zou- 
aves charging into the woods and through 
them with the bayonet, driving the Gari- 
baldians before them for a distance of two 
miles. Garibaldi commanded his men in per- 
son and endeavoured many times to check 


the retreat of his forces. They could not 
however stand against the greater coolness 
and steadiness of the advance of the regular 
troops. The battle from the first charge of 
the pontifical zouaves until the Garibaldi- 
ans took refuge inside of the walls of Men- 
tana lasted five hours. It is generally report- 
ed in the Italian papers that the pontifical 
force was defeated and only saved by the 
presence of the French. This is utterly un- 
true.° 

The Garibaldians were driven back to the 
walls of Mentana from a distance of three 
miles before the French fired a shot, and not 
until they were attacked by a force of Gari- 
baldians who were endeavoring to throw 
themselves on the flank of the Regiment of 
zouaves, did they begin. In the attack on 
the outerworks of the town the French as- 
sisted and used their Chassepot muskets 
with great effect. I am informed by officers 
of the Garibaldians that Garibaldi left the 
field at about four o’clock p.m. for Monte 
Rotondo, distant two miles, leaving orders 
that Mentana must be defended until he 
could return with reinforcements. He did 
not return and the fight only ceased with the 
daylight. At six o’clock a.m. the following 
day the attack commenced but lasted only 
half an hour, the Garibaldians surrendered 
the town, with 1,200 prisoners; the allied 
forces then moved upon Monte Roton- 
do, but found it evacuated. The streets 
were full of wounded, and strewed with 
arms and ammunition and effects that the 

9 Cushman’s version of the battle is contrary to 
the commonly accepted explanation of the fate of 
the Garibaldian troops in this battle and to Gari- 
baldi’s own account. In his Memorie autobiografiche 
(Florence: Barbera, 1920), pp. 447 ff., Garibaldi em- 
phatically states that a bayonet charge along the en- 


tire line of the Garibaldians and the close firing of 
his men had sown the ground with cadavers of papal 


_ troops. “We were victorious,”’ he continues, ‘the 


enemy was in flight, and we were able to reoccupy 
the positions we had lost. Up to 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon victory smiled on the champions of Italian 
liberty, and we were masters of the battlefield.”’ But, 
he adds, at about four o’clock in the afternoon, a 
corps of French soldiers reached the battlefield in 


support of the defeated papal soldiers, forcing the . 


Garibaldians to abandon again the positions they 
had reoccupied with extreme valor. 
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Garibaldians had thrown away in their 
hasty evacuation. Garibaldi had crossed the 
frontier and was arrested by the Italian au- 
thorities, thus ending the present movement 
—a movement which was deprecated by all 
persons in Rome of whatever political opin- 
ion they might be, conservative or liberal. 
It is an interesting fact that among the two 
thousand prisoners that were taken and the 
eight hundred wounded during the battle, 
there have been only six Romans discovered. 
The liberals account for this by saying that 
the Romans were all in another band in the 
south beyond Tivoli. The opinions which I 
gather here from all parties of the results of 
this movement are that it has been most 
disastrous to the cause of true progress in 
Italy. 

It has enabled France to occupy the Pon- 
tifical States which position, in the event of 
a war between France and Prussia, would 
paralyze Italy. Italy has at the same time 
been deeply humiliated by being compelled 
to evacuate the pontifical provinces that 
they had entered at the same time French 
troops entered Rome—a humiliation that 
the Italian government is ill able to sustain 
at this time. 

The Pontifical Government has also been 
at the same time enabled to arouse through- 
out Catholic Europe a religious enthusiasm 
which is rallying thousands of young men 
round its standards to resist what they con- 
ceive to be an outrage upon the Holy Father 
and their religion. 

In fact it is considered by all intelligent 
persons here, with whom I have conversed, 
to have been an immense mistake. IIl-timed, 
badly conceived, and miserably executed. 
The Garibaldians themselves are loud in 
their complaints. They were promised by 
their leaders the cooperation of the Roman 
people, a cooperation that the Romans 
themselves were not in the least ready or 
willing to afford. In fact their unwillingness 
cannot be questioned, for on the 22nd of 
October the date the party of action had 
determined on attempting a rising in Rome 
(a fact I have since learnt) there were but 
2,200 tired soldiers in Rome to face five 
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thousand Garibaldians who had come into 
Rome in disguise from time to time during 
the previous two months (This information 
I received from a prominent Garibaldian 
officer, who is now a prisoner) and notwith- 
standing all this, not a Roman could be 
found to assist the movement, and though 
at the time there were ten or fifteen thou- 
sand Garibaldians within three hours march 
of Rome (15 miles) and Garibaldi himself 
either in command or hourly expected. 
These facts I think speak for themselves. In 
conclusion, I would say that from my obser- 
vation of the Roman people, they do not 
desire any change, particularly if that 
change is to increase their taxation, or to 
interfere in any way with their habits of 
indolence. 

They certainly are not willing to fight for 
it. The inaccurate accounts of events that I 
see reported in the American journals may 
be accounted for from the fact their corre- 
spondents have written from Florence, some 
two hundred and fifty miles from the scene 
of action. 

I have the honor, etc. 


Epwin C. CUSHMAN 
Confidential 


No. 192 
LEGATION OF THE UNITED STATES 
FLORENCE, December 20, 1867. 


Hon. William H. Seward 
Secretary of State 
SIR: 

.... Soon after my return from Switzer- 
land, the question of General Garibaldi’s 
right to the privileges of American citizen- 
ship was again raised though informally by 
his friend, and inquiries upon this point 
were made of me by the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. I had always understood that Gen. 
Garibaldi had taken only the initiatory 
steps towards naturalization, and besides 
his repeated acceptance of the post of a 
deputy in Parliament seemed to me a re- 
nunciation of his claim to American citizen- 
ship even had his rights as such been per- 
fected. 
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By the fortieth article of the Sardinian 
Statute, .. . . now recognized as the organic 
law of the Kingdom of Italy, it is provided 
that “no deputy can be admitted to the 
chamber, unless he be a subject of the King 
and enjoy civil and political rights.” 

Garibaldi had been at least twice elected 
and admitted as a deputy, had taken his 
seat as such, voted and participated in the 
debates of the chamber, and thereby im- 
plicitly declared himself a ‘“‘subject of the 
King” and of course not a citizen of the 
United States. 

It was, however, evident that we might 
have further trouble with the question and 
it was thought important to disabuse Gen. 
Garibaldi’s mind of a delusion to which it 
was understood that he was clinging with a 
good deal of tenacity. 

I, therefore, readily accepted an offer of 
Mr. Clay to visit him unofficially and con- 
fer with him on this and such other points of 
interest as might suggest themselves. Mr. 
Clay obtained permission to see the general, 
without application to the Government 
from me and made the proposed visit. I 
subjoin a copy of his report which will, I 
think, be read with interest. I trust his 
conduct in the matter will receive, what I 
think it well deserves, the full approbation 
of the Government. 

Not long after Mr. Clay’s visit to Vari- 
gnano, Gen. Garibaldi was unconditionally 
released and sent to Caprera where he still 
remains. He is, I believe, not under personal 
surveillance, and communication with him 
is free; but I think his movements are 
watched by the Government and probably 
also by agents of the Emperor of France 
who seems never to lose sight of this formi- 
dable personage. 

I should perhaps add that when Gen. 
Garibaldi’s release was expected, I was 
warmly urged by friends of the General, 
native and American, to request the Com- 
mander of an American ship of war to take 
him on board and transport him to Caprera. 
This I declined for reasons too obvious to be 


stated. 


It is very difficult to form, a judgment 
upon the policy of the Rattazzi administra- 
tion during the Garibaldian movement. It 
is almost universally believed here that if 
that movement had been supported by the 
Italian army, or rather, if the Royal army 
had entered Rome in advance of Garibaldi, 
the French Emperor would not have inter- 
fered in the matter. This opinion, so far as 
it has any other foundation than the san- 
guine temperament of the people, is based 
on equivocal encouragement given by the 
Emperor to the Italian Minister at Biar- 
ritz, on communications from Prince Na- 
poleon, who up to the very moment of the 
order to the troops to embark at Toulon, 
continued to assure the King that there 
would be no intervention on the part of 
France—and on the vacillating conduct of 
the Emperor at the time of the actual in- 
tervention. 

I do not concur in this opinion. I believe 
the language held by the Emperor to the 
Italian Minister at Biarritz, and to the King 
through Prince Napoleon . . . . [was] either 
connected with an intended revival of the 
convention of 1864, or was a lure to draw 
Italy into measures which might be regarded 
as a violation of the convention of 1864, and 
thus justify a re-occupation of Rome by 
France and furnish a ground for new de- 
mands upon this Kingdom. 

I cannot positively say that a cession of 
Italian territory to France was matter of 
negotiation between the Rattazzi ministry 
and the Imperial Government; but I know 
that suggestions of advantage from annexa- 
tion to France were made to influential per- 
sons in the island of Sardinia, and.... 
prominent individuals of the liberal party 
near the seat of Government were sounded 
as to the possibility of obtaining the consent 
of Parliament and of the nation to a sur- 
render of the territory..... 

The political disturbances have some- 
what impeded the execution of the law for 
the disposal of the lands of the Church; but 
it is an encouraging fact that the sales which 
have taken place have generally realized 
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nearly fifty per cent above the estimated 
value of the lands. Thisis important in a 
financial point of view; but far more so as 
showing that the enterprising, active, and 
really influential part of the population has 
ceased to dread the anathema which the 
Papal See has launched against the persons 
possessing themselves of the goods of the 
Church. In fact, in Italy religion is a politi- 
cal not a spiritual question, and the govern- 
ment might reform the Church in its own 
way, or refuse legal recognition to it al- 
together, without danger of resistance or 
even formidable opposition from any quar- 
ter but the clergy and the brigands..... 
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I believe the Italian public is now general- 
ly persuaded that the Convention of 1864, 
if not a deliberate fraud, was a fatal mistake 
on the part of the Italian negotiators, and 
was, ... . [it seemed] to me plain enough, at 
the time, a surrender of all claim of the 
Kingdom of Italy to the sovereignty of 
Rome. There are still, however, persons of 
position who persuade themselves, as they 
did in 1864, that the Emperor means just 
the reverse of what his ministers say in his 
name, and Italian optimism grasps at straws 
in support of this delusion which the iron 
logic of facts will soon dispel. ... . 


GEORGE P. MARSH 





OR a long generation historians will concern 
} themselves with the entry of the United 
. States into the present war. Each will have his 
own interpretation of these momentous events; 
each will seek, in his own way, to collect the 
“truth” with regard to what actually happened. 
The documents recently published by the state 
department will be a primary source in the 
search for this “truth”; and the question with 
which we must concern ourselves here is the 
question: “Precisely how valuable are they 
likely to be?” 

It is obvious, of course, that the history of 
the diplomatic interchanges of the last ten 
years that culminated in Pearl Harbor cannot 
yet be written with any pretense at finality or 
completeness. No one knows better than the 
diplomatic historian that any study which even 
pretends to ‘‘definitiveness’”’ must be based on a 
variety of archives and upon a vast amount of 
work in each. No mere selection of documents 
by one of a number of foreign offices can possi- 
bly suffice. There is a large number of questions 
that the state department publications leave 
unanswered; the omissions, as we shall see, are 
fully as striking as the inclusions; and so it must 
inevitably be in the existing circumstances. For, 
after all, in general, no government is free to 
publish its diplomatic exchanges with other 
governments without that other government’s 
consent; and, while the rule can be broken with 
regard to countries with which we are at war, it 
may still be true, even in this case, that reasons 


* Peace and war: United States foreign policy, 
1931-1941. Department of state. Washington: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1943. Pp. xxi+874. 
$2.00. 

Papers relating to the foreign relations of the United 
States. Japan: 1931-1941. Department of state. 
Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1943. 2 vols. Pp. xc+947; lix+816. $2.25; $1.75. 

The United States and its place in world affairs 
1918-1943. Edited by Allan Nevins and Louis M. 
Hacker. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1943. Pp. x+ 
612. $3.25. 
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of high policy will dictate many omissions and 
the slurring-over of many essential facts. It does 
not imply the faintest criticism of the state de- 
partment’s effort to say that in time of war gov- 
ernments naturally tell us what they want us to 
know; they are fully justified in acting on this 
basis from the standpoint of practical states- 
manship; they would get themselves into diffi- 
culty if they did otherwise. They need not prac- 
tice deception, but they must practice discre- 
tion; they need not be dishonest, but they can 
hardly be expected to tell all that will ever be 
told. It would be a most ridiculous pretense to 
imagine that we have here in these three red- 
bound volumes the whole story of American 
diplomacy since 1931; we have, I think I should 
be inclined to say, a less complete record than 
Seward gave to the country with regard to the 
Civil War in the diplomatic correspondence of 
the years 1861-65. But we have—and the point 
should be stressed—a more complete record 
than any other government in the world today 
is likely to give its people; and there can be 
little question that from documents just pub- 
lished we are able to understand the underlying 
philosophy and the basic assumptions which 
those responsible for the conduct of American 
policy believed during the fateful decade that 
ended with the day of infamy at Pearl Harbor. 

This last statement of mine I think the 
reader should ponder on. For, as time goes on, 
something is lost, as well as gained, in the ap- 
preciation of the truth of history; and there is 
melancholy evidence that the diplomatic his- 
torians of a postwar period—with far greater 
stocks of information, with far more painstaking 
research, with many-sided knowledge—often 
miss completely the essence of the very period 
that they describe and do great harm by that 
very fact. Take, for example, the story, now fre- 
quently met with, that McKinley might have 
prevented the Spanish-American War if he had 
been more courageous, and especially if he had 
stressed the point, in his message of April 11, 
1898, that the Spanish government had virtual- 
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ly yielded to the American demands. This 
statement has been repeated again and again by 
reputable historians. Yet it is nothing more nor 
less than history by hypothesis. How can any- 
one be sure what would have happened if 
McKinley had acted otherwise? How can one 
be sure that, because Spain, at the request of 
the United States, had offered an armistice, the 
Cuban insurgents would have accepted it? How 
can one be sure that congress would not have 
overridden the president no matter how pacific 
his tone? There is only one set of facts that we 
really know as to 1898, and those are the facts 
that really happened. And to set up a different 
set of facts, or rather of imaginings, is to fail to 
understand fully the actual climate of opinion 
of the time, the then-accepted assumptions or 
emotional states on which action depended. 
This kind of historical writing has a very 
limited value, and it may perform a genuine 
disservice. I am not at all sure that it has been a 
good thing for teachers of history to make it ap- 
pear, as they often have made it appear, that 
this or that war in the past has been, after all, a 
good deal of a mistake, or one that should have 
been avoided; it might be wiser, as well as more 
“scientific,” if they sought rather to enter into 
the spirit of the time and to interpret with ac- 
curacy and good conscience what it was, pre- 
cisely, that did occur. 

Or, take again the diplomacy of the war of 
1914-18. That very able editorial writer, 
Walter Millis, in one of the best-written and, 
therefore, one of the most insidious, of the books 
of the middle thirties, so described the diplo- 
macy of Woodrow Wilson as to make it appear 
little more than a series of stupid blunders. As 
has been well said, he reproduced everything 
but the spirit of the war years. In so doing, he 
missed the whole point of the period. It may 
have been true that Wilson assayed British and 
German violations of American neutral rights 
in different scales; but, if he did so, there was a 
reason in his own temper and in the temper of 
the time. It does not seem utterly ridiculous to- 
day to most of us to find him declaring, at the 
very beginning of the war, that the victory of 
Germany might lead to the militarization of the 
United States; we can understand—or at least 
many of us can—why he thought that the se- 
curity of the American people was connected 
with the victory of the Allies. But, even if we 
could not, why should we seek, as Millis in some 
fashion sought, to persuade the American people 
that the war of 1917 was a mistake; why should 
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we believe, as such a judgment implies, that we 
can measure exactly and with precision what 
the balance of forces would have been if the 
Germans had issued victorious from the strug- 
gle of a quarter of a century ago? Our business, 
as historians, is to understand what happened 
and not to build a dream picture of a world that 
never was. The thing which we call ‘“‘perspec- 
tive’ may be merely an excuse for our failure to 
enter into the thoughts, the feelings, the aspira- 
tions, of those about whom we write. And so 
these state department documents, incomplete 
as they may be, from one angle, as an historical 
record, have at least the merit of reproducing 
the climate of opinion in which American di- 
plomacy operated, of reflecting the point of 
view of those responsible for its conduct, and of 
providing the essential background for the 
study of the period. From this point of view, in 
particular, they deserve careful study. 

In emphasizing this consideration, however, 
I do not wish to be understood as saying that 
there is nothing novel in these voluminous col- 
lections of state papers. They do not alter the 
broad lines of the story of American diplomacy; 
but they do, of course, illuminate some signifi- 
cant episodes and provide an opportunity for a 
fuller consideration of American foreign policy 
in the fateful years 1931-41. 


With this general understanding of the na- 
ture of the documents we are studying, let us 
look first at those which deal with European 
affairs in the period covered and which extend 
from Hugh Gibson’s address to the General 
Disarmament Conference at Geneva on Febru- 
ary 9, 1932, to the Declaration of the United 
Nations on January 1, 1942. 

As the problem of rearmament became more 
and more acute in Europe, the policy of the 
United States was directed toward its solution. 
But that policy was at all times limited by a 
basic reluctance to assume any effective re- 
sponsibility for the maintenance of peace. Posi- 
tive participation in coercive measures of any 
kind was not to be thought of. The furthest that 
the American government would go in imple- 
menting any agreement with regard to arma- 
ments or any understanding for the preserva- 
tion of world order was stated in the speech of 
Norman H. Davis, chairman of the American 
delegation to the World Disarmament Confer- 
ence, on May 22, 1933. According to the terms 
of this address, the American government 
would participate in a system of adequate 
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supervision “to insure the effective and faithful 
carrying out of any measure of disarmament.’’ 
It would agree to consult in case of a threat to 
peace. In case other states took common meas- 
ure against a violator of the peace, it would 
agree to refrain from any action tending to de- 
feat such collective effort. Beyond these meas- 
ures it would not go. 

Such was the American position only a few 
months after Adolf Hitler came into power. The 
story of the years from 1933 to 1941 is the story 
of the advance from this position to full partici- 
pation in a general war and the punishment of 
an aggressor nation by the collective force of 
mankind. 

It is clear from the documents in Peace and 
war that the administration received early 
warning of the sinister character of the new 
German regime. As early as June 26, 1933 our 
very able consul-general in Berlin, G. S. Messer- 
smith, wrote frankly that “those who hold the 
highest positions [i.e., in the German govern- 
ment] are capable of actions which really out- 
law them from ordinary intercourse” and that 
they wished to “make Germany the most cap- 
able instrument of war that has ever existed.’’3 
This warning was repeated in November‘ and in 
the most definite and concrete terms in a 
memorandum prepared by Douglas Miller in 
April of 1934.5 The idea of a German entente 
with Japan, or, at any rate, of “‘unusually close 
and friendly relations....even to the extent 
of a possible secret alliance,” was suggested as 
early as May 17, 1934.° 

In the face of these warnings, it is clear that 
the administration was uneasy. As early as 
May 5, 1934 Secretary Hull warned that it 
would be both a blunder and a crime for civi- 
lized peoples to fail to take notice of present 
dangerous tendencies,’ and this warning was 
repeated in June.* Indeed, the secretary’s tone 


2 Peace and war, Doc. No. 17, p. 189. 

3 Messersmith to the under secretary of state 
(Phillips), June 26, 1933, ibid., pp. 191-92. 

4 Messersmith to Phillips, Nov. 23, 1933, ibid., 
PP- 194-95. 

5 Tbid., pp. 211-14. 

Memorandum by the United States military 
attaché, ibid., p. 222. 

7 Address delivered by the secretary of state at 
Washington, May 5, 1934, ibid., pp. 217-109. 

§ Address delivered by the secretary of state at 
Williamsburg, Virginia, June 11, 1934, ibid., pp. 


231-33. 


mounted with time; and the warnings attained 
a new solemnity with the year 1935. But, it 
should perhaps be said, the warnings were in 
general terms; and they certainly made no deep 
impression upon the American people. In the 
years of the first Roosevelt administration the 
set of public opinion was very far from favor- 
able to any kind of positive or preventive ac- 
tion. The administration could not even per- 
suade the congress of the United States to give 
it discretionary power to impose an arms em- 
bargo, which it might apply against an aggressor 
nation; and the proposed adherence to the 
World Court protocol failed dismally in the 
senate. 

There is something distinctly pathetic about 
the position in which the president and Secre- 
tary Hull found themselves at the time of the 
Ethiopian war and the attempt of the League to 
apply sanctions against Italy. The administra- 
tion was well informed of the imminence of 
Italian action. It is clear that it desired to be 
helpful. But it could do very little. It could, 
and did, put an embargo on the sale of arms and 
ammunition to both parties; but with regard to 
all other trade it could only make a painfully 
futile appeal to American citizens not to sell to 
the belligerents (which meant Italy, of course) 
materials useful in war. It was thought neces- 
sary definitely to instruct the United States 
delegation at Geneva to discourage any invita- 
tion “to join in any committee organized to 
consider sanctions.’’? And the secretary of state, 
in a conversation with the Italian ambassador, 
was obliged twice in a single interview to state 
that the American people were almost “wildly 
against war”; that “if those participating in the 
war were double cousins and twin brothers of 
the American people, the people of this country 
would be just as violently and eternally against 
the war and in favor of peace, and, above all 
considerations, in favor of keeping away from 
and out of the war as would be possible.”” He 
even went so far as partly to justify this atti- 
tude, declaring that “with the extremely dis- 
astrous and unsatisfactory experience of the 
American people in going to Europe and aiding 
Italy and other countries to the extent they did, 
they are almost wild in their demand that we 
not.only avoid being drawn into the war but 
that we stay entirely away from the same,” and 
pointed out that, far fr5m complaining of the 


9 The secretary of state to the United States 
delegation at Geneva, ibid., p. 284. 
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American attitude, the Italian government 
should recognize how much less hostile than the 
attitude of the League was the attitude of the 
United States.'® In this remarkable interview, 
one feels, is reached the point of most profound 
discouragement in the effort of the administra- 
tion to arouse American public sentiment with 
regard to the danger of the European situation. 
The evidence of this discouragement is found 
not only in Mr. Hull’s interview with Count 
Rosso but in the absence from the documents of 
even a single dispatch or instruction (to say 
nothing of a public speech) dealing with the 
occupation of the Rhineland in the winter of 
1936, and in the secretary’s frank declaration in 
September of the same year that the United 
States “‘would not depart from our traditional 
policy and [would not] join with other govern- 
ments in collective arrangements carrying the 
obligation of employing force, if necessary, in 
case disputes between other countries brought 
them into war.’’' Was not this public announce- 
ment an unnecessary encouragement to the 
forces of aggression in Europe; or is it to be 
judged merely as an expression by the execu- 
tive of what was already clear through the pas- 
sage of the neutrality legislation of 1936, with 
its obvious limitations on the freedom of Ameri- 
can action? 

It was only slowly that the pendulum of 
foreign policy, swinging toward isolation in 
1935 and 1936, reversed its action. With regard 
to Europe, 1937 was a quiet year; and the fa- 
mous Quarantine Address of October 5, as well 
as the president’s demand for the stepping-up of 
American armament, may well be connected 
with the situation in the Far East. But it is in- 
teresting to observe that as early as January 14, 
1938, Secretary Hull, confronted with an un- 
official German representation as to the utter- 
ances of Ambassador Dodd, responded to Am- 
bassador Dieckhoff with some very pertinent 
observations on the importance of law and 
order in international affairs, and that in 
March, shortly after the German occupation of 
Austria, Hull made a public speech in which he 


™© Memorandum by the secretary of state re- 
garding a conversation with the Italian ambassador 
(Rosso), Nov. 22, 1935, ibid., pp. 293-301. 

1t Address delivered by the secretary of state at 
New York, Sept. 15, 1936, ibid., p. 335. 


'2 Memorandum by the secretary of state re- 
garding a conversation with the German ambassador 
(Dieckhoff), Jan. 14, 1938, ibid., pp. 402-3. 
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attacked in blistering language the “doctrine of 
force’”’ which would “bring in its wake, inexora- 
bly, international anarchy and a relapse into 
barbarism.’3 There was no specific mention of 
Germany; but it is obvious that in this critical 
year the administration set out, more vigorous- 
ly than ever before, to educate the American 
people to the moral implications of what was 
happening in Europe and in Asia. 

I want to emphasize that phrase “moral im- 
plications.” Cynics, and sometimes diplomatic 
historians, seem to assume that self-interest is 
the sole propulsive force in foreign affairs; and, 
in so assuming, they misread and distort the 
history to which they appeal. I believe that any 
student of American diplomacy in the years 
1914-17, or in the years 1938-41, who studies 
the documents objectively and sincerely will 
not fail to recognize the place which moral 
conceptions play in the development of foreign 
policy. I make this remark neither in praise nor 
in blame of anyone. It merely seems to me im- 
portant to insist that the American people, per- 
haps, more than other peoples, are profoundly 
moved by ideas and ideals in the field of foreign 
affairs and that any interpretation of the crucial 
years we are discussing which does not take ac- 
count of this fact will be only a partial and in- 
complete record of what actually occurred. 

Nor can there be any question that the ad- 
ministration in the fall of 1938 was seeking, on 
its side, to sharpen the moral cleavage between 
the United States and National Socialist Ger- 
many. The president’s personal intervention in 
behalf of peace at the time of the Czecho- 
slovak crisis'* could hardly have had any other 
purpose; the speech of Secretary Hull on No- 
vember 1; the recall of the German ambassador 
from Berlin in the same month as a protest 
against the disgusting persecution of the Jews— 
these things clearly pointed in that direction. 
The Lima conference at the end of the year, 
with its declaration of American ideals and its 
machinery for consultation in the event of war, 
was directed, of course, to the same end. The 
extraordinary proposal of April 14, 1939, in 
which the president appealed to Hitler and 
Mussolini to give their personal assurances 
that they would not attack or invade any of the 
independent nations of Europe and the Near 
East, was also, one suspects, in part an educa- 


3 Address delivered by the secretary of state at 
Washington, Mar. 17, 1938, tbid., p. 417. 


4 bid., pp. 423-30. 
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tional measure, a clarification of the issue, 
though it may have had a deeper significance. 
One would like to know, and one will not, for 
some time to come, if there is any truth in the 
assertion made by Alsop and Kintner that the 
presidential maneuver was directed against an 
imminent danger of war and was effective in 
forestalling that danger for a few months at 
least.15 

However this may be, the emphasis in 
the administration’s public pronouncements 
changes with the president’s speech of January 
4, 1939. For the first time—and this eight 
months before the outbreak of war in Europe— 
Mr. Roosevelt strikes the note of actual danger, 
the note of security. ““The world has grown so 
small,” he declares, “‘and weapons of attack so 
swift that no nation can be safe in its will to 
peace so long as any other single powerful na- 
tion refuses to settle its grievances at the coun- 
cil table.”’© The president goes on to embroider 
this declaration in language that has a new sig- 
nificance now that we are in the midst of war. 
It is a new man speaking here—a man gravely 
aware of present danger and of danger yet to 
come. There were those, of course, who thought 
that he exaggerated the danger; but whether 
this was the case or not, of one thing we may be 
certain: from this time forward, the president 
and his closest advisers were convinced that 
Nazi Germany constituted a positive menace to 
the United States. In the speeches of the next 
two and a half years this emphasis on security 
becomes more and more pronounced, until it 
reaches a culmination in the radio speech of 
May 27, 1941."7 

Before leaving this matter, it is worth while 
to call attention at this point to the pronounced 
difference between the viewpoint of Woodrow 
Wilson and that of Franklin D. Roosevelt. That 
Wilson feared the consequences of German vic- 
tory is clear from any study of his private utter- 
ances.'* After the actual involvement of the 
United States in the war he painted in many of 


'sJ. Atsop and R. KINTNER, American White 
Paper (New York, 1940), pp. 35-38. 

6 Address delivered by President Roosevelt to 
congress, Jan. 4, 1939, Peace and war, pp. 447-51. 

7 Radio addresses delivered by President Roose- 
velt from Washington, May 27, 1941, ibid., pp. 662— 
72. 

18 See, e.g., the conversation with Cecil Spring 
Rice in the fall of 1914 in Stephen Gwynn, Letters 
and friendships of Sir Cecil Spring Rice (Boston, 
1929), II, 223. 


his speeches a striking picture of the perils of 
German militarism. But in the period of neu- 
trality he carefully abstained from any such 
public castigation of the Central Powers. The 
issue of 1917 was an issue of neutral rights. The 
issue, as it developed under the president’s 
guiding hand in 1939-41, was an issue of actual 
security. 

For some time, of course, the president was 
by no means reflecting, but rather seeking to 
guide, public opinion. In the first nine months 
of the European war he succeeded in securing 
the lifting of the arms embargo, which ham- 
pered shipments to the Allies; but he had to 
buy even this small concession with the tighten- 
ing, rather than the relaxation, of the rest of the 
neutrality law. His diplomatic action was ap- 
parently confined within narrow limits until 
the disasters of the spring of 1941. But in the 
days when Italy was trembling on the verge of 
war, the documents reveal a very heavy diplo- 
matic pressure on the part of the United 
States.'® Here, indeed, are some of the most in- 
teresting documents in the entire series. As early 
as April 29, Mr. Roosevelt uttered a veiled 
threat in pointing out to Mussolini that no one 
could tell what the ultimate result of a further 
extension of the struggle might be.?° The threat 
was made more specific in the communication of 
May 30, in which it was stated that Italy’s de- 
cision for war “might well bring with it the in- 
volvement of countries at present remote from 
the scene of the hostilities’ and ‘‘would at once 
result in an increase in the rearmament pro- 
gram of the United States itself and in a re- 
doubling of the efforts of the Government of the 
United States to facilitate in every practical 
way the securing within the United States by 
the Allied Powers of all the supplies and maté- 
riel which they might require.”* It was ac- 
companied by an offer to undertake to act as 
go-between in negotiations with France for the 
satisfaction of Italian legitimate aspirations 
and for the obtaining of assurances from Great 
Britain and France that such agreements 
would be faithfully executed at the end of the 
war.?? But the Fascist dictator was, of course, 


19 Peace and war, pp. 519-22, 530-40. 


20 President Roosevelt to the premier of Italy 
(Mussolini), Apr. 29, 1940, ibid., pp. 519-20. 

2« The secretary of state to the ambassador in 
Italy (Phillips), May 30, 1940, ibid., p. 539. 


22 President Roosevelt to the premier of Italy 
(Mussolini), May 26, 1940, ibid., p. 537. 
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untouched either by warning or by offers of 
propitiation. He had madeup his mind, even as 
early as the first of May, that Germany could 
not be beaten.?3 He made his choice; he would 
not even see Mr. Phillips, the American ambas- 
sador, to discuss the matter when Phillips 
called upon him under express direction of the 
president in the last days of May. The “‘stab in 
the back” followed shortly. 

One cannot help admiring the promptitude 
and the range of American diplomacy in the 
days that followed the fall of France. On June 
1o came the Charlottesville speech in which, in 
an election year (the cynical should be re- 
minded), the president pledged to the forces of 
democracy ‘‘the material resources of this na- 
tion.”?4 On June 13 and on June 17 came en- 
couragement to France at least to keep the 
French fleet out of the hands of the Germans.?s 
On June 19 came a sharp reminder to the Axis 
nations that the United States could not recog- 
nize any transfer of territory in the New 
World.* On July 5, when a tart and insolent 
reply came from the Wilhelmstrasse, it was 
answered not only with a reasseveration of the 
Monroe Doctrine but with the statement that 
the United States would co-operate “‘in its own 
best interests” for ‘‘.. . the purpose of advanc- 
ing the cause of international law and order of 
which the world stands so tragically in need 
today.’’?7 

From July, 1940 to the actual outbreak of 
war there is hardly a document in Peace and war 
bearing on the European situation that was not 
published at the time that it was drawn up. The 
reader will look in vain, therefore, for any new 
illumination on American foreign policy. What 
he will gain from the further perusal of this vol- 
ume is what comes from reflection on facts al- 
ready known, not on the discovery of new facts. 


23 The ambassador in Italy (Phillips) to the secre- 
tary of state, May 1, 1940, ibid., pp. 520-22. 


24 Address delivered by President Roosevelt at 
Charlottesville, Virginia, June 10, 1940, ibid., p, 548. 


*s President Roosevelt to the president of the 
French council of ministers (Reynaud), June 13, 
1940, Peace and war, pp. 550-51; and the secretary 
of state to the ambassador near the French govern- 
ment at Bordeaux (Biddle), June 17, 1940, ibid., pp. 
553-54- 

26 Press release issued by the department of state 
on June 19, 1940, ibid., pp. 555-56. 


77 Statement by the secretary of state, July 5s, 
1940, ibid., p. 562. 
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He will be interested to note the extraordinary 
definiteness of the president’s language on the 
great issue of security, to observe the mounting 
tone in which he described the menace of 
naziism in its relation to the New World; he will 
see the same temper in the speeches of Secretary 
Hull; he will, not for the first time, marvel at 
the boldness of conception that lay behind the 
meeting of Churchill and Roosevelt in August, 
1941 and that resulted in the far-reaching dec- 
larations of the Atlantic Charter—this at a time 
when America was ostensibly at peace; he will 
realize, if he has not already done so, that in- 
formal war on the sea began with the president’s 
speech of September 11, 1941, after the episode 
of the “‘Greer,”’ and will once more be amazed 
at the lengths to which the executive then car- 
ried us; he will recognize in the revision of the 
Neutrality Act in November the support which 
public opinion, as expressed in the congress, 
gave to presidential policy. But he will know no 
more than he might have known had he fol- 
lowed the newspapers and the bulletins of the 
department of state; and there will be all sorts 
of things that he would like to know. He can 
find out some of these in Davis and Lindley’s 
How war came,* which seems to have had offi- 
cial sponsorship; he will still be very curious as 
to others. In particular, he would like to know a 
lot more about Anglo-American relationships in 
this fascinating period; and he would be almost 
equally interested in the detailed historical rec- 
ord of our association with Vichy France. But 
these things must wait for a long time, and we 
need be under no illusion that the complete 
story is or can be in our hands at present. 


The observation with which I have just 
closed my analysis of American diplomacy and 
the European crisis must apply also to the prob- 
lems of the Far East. Here, it is true, the docu- 
ments are indeed voluminous. The two volumes 
on Japan contain nearly 1,800 pages, and the 
documents run from the autumn of 1931 down 
to the actual outbreak of the war. But there are 
many things that they do not contain. On the 
Manchurian question, for example, there is ma- 
terial in Secretary Stimson’s own book on the 
subject which is not to be found in Foreign 
relations; and for the years 1939-41 the interre- 
lation of American and Japanese policy to the 
problems of the Indies and of Malaya is hardly 


28 New York, 1942; reviewed in Journal, XIV 
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touched on (with a few exceptions to be noted 
later). The American policy of aid to China 
hardly takes the place that it deserves in the 
broad perspective of the story, nor are its de- 
tails much emphasized. In short, we must not 
expect to find in these volumes a satisfactory 
basis for the full story of American policy in the 
Orient. 

Nonetheless, the reading of these documents 
is suggestive and illuminating. Take, for exam- 
ple, the Manchurian question. We have known 
for a long time that the Japanese army ran 
amuck in Manchuria in the fall of 1931. But the 
impressions become clearer and more definite 
as we read the dispatches. The moderate ele- 
ments in Japan and the Japanese foreign minis- 
ter, Shidehara, as late as October 14, were still 
talking of a solution of the problem that was es- 
sentially moderate in its terms.?? The tone of 
Ambassador Debuchi was very often almost 
apologetic, and on one occasion he very definite- 
ly declared that ‘he believed in his people and 
that sooner or later the moderate elements 
would not disappoint us.’’3° At the other end of 
the line, in Tokyo, the same language was 
heard. A prominent peer said to a member of 
Mr. Grew’s staff, in the summer of 1932: “I 
hope they will change their minds before they 
wreck the country.”* But the plain fact was 
that these moderate elements could not stand 
up against the clique of the militarists. Secre- 
tary Stimson was right in declaring in the 
winter of 1933 that “the Japanese government 
was in the control of a group of younger officers, 
none of them of a higher rank thana Lieutenant 
Colonel, and.... that he must recognize that 
as long as that situation lasted I could not re- 
gard Japan as a normal Government..... 32 
From the very outset-—indeed, from September 
1931—not only were the militarists in control, 
but they had created the very situation which 
they proceeded to exploit. As early as July 
1932, General McCoy, the American member 
of the Lytton investigating commission, re- 


29 Memorandum by the under secretary of state 
(Castle) of a conversation with the Japanese ambas- 
sador (Debuchi), Oct. 14, 1931, Foreign relations, I, 
24. 

3° Memorandum by the secretary of state, Feb. 
27, 1933, ibid., p. 117. 

3" The ambassador in Japan (Grew) to the secre- 
tary of state, July 16, 1932, ibid., p. 95. 


32 Memorandum by the secretary of state, Jan. 
5, 1933, ibid., p. 107. 


vealed to Ambassador Grew that the commis- 
sion was unanimous in the conviction that ‘the 
blowing up of the railway and every subsequent 
incident in Manchuria since September 18, 
1931, were carefully planned and carried out by 
the Japanese themselves.’ 

There have been those students of American 
foreign policy who have raised the question 
whether all this was the business of the United 
States. Our material interests in Japan and in 
Japanese trade were far greater than those in 
China. In theory, at any rate, we could have 
stood aside and let Japan absorb Manchuria, as 
we let her establish a protectorate over Korea 
in the administrations of Theodore Roosevelt 
and William Howard Taft. But it is very clear 
why we did not do so. We had erected a treaty 
system in the Far East by the Nine-Power 
Treaty. We had, by national policy and by the 
promotion of the Kellogg Pact, taken a position 
against aggression from which it would have 
been difficult to withdraw. To have done noth- 
ing would have been a diplomatic retreat of the 
first order. It would have involved the aban- 
donment of the Nine-Power Treaty and of the 
policy of encouragement to renascent China 
which had, on the whole, been consistently 
pursued during the decade of the twenties. It 
would have been an act of self-stultification 
from the point of view of the Kellogg Pact, by 
which the United Stat& had sought to outlaw 
war as “‘an instrument of national policy.” It 
would have put the American government in the 
postion of merely standing by, while the League 
of Nations wrestled with this difficult ques- 
tion. Such things mattered in 1931, and mat- 
tered much. 

There are reasons to believe that the Roose- 
velt administration, in its initial months, was 
less militant in its position with regard to the 
Far East than was its predecessor; at any rate, 
its tone toward Japan was somewhat more 
cordial. But no one can read the record of the 
subsequent years without perceiving that ap- 
peasement would have involved the attenuation 
of American rights to the vanishing-point. The 
state department began to complain with re- 
gard to a Japanese oil monopoly in Manchuria 
as early as October 1933.54 It was met with the 
ridiculous assertion that Manchukuo was now 


33 The ambassador in Japan (Grew) to the secre- 
tary of state, July 16, 1932, ibid., p. 94. 
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an independent state and that Tokyo could not 
interfere. Its continued representations were 
disregarded. In the spring of 1934 the famous 
Amau statement with regard to the Japanese 
position in the Far East made it clear that 
Japan was virtually aspiring to hegemony over 
China. Coincidentally, Mr. Saito transmitted 
to Under Secretary of State Phillips the actual 
instructions of the Japanese foreign minister to 
the Japanese minister in China.35 These instruc- 
tions contain such ominous sentences as the fol- 
lowing: “‘As to the maintenance of peace and 
order in Eastern Asia the recent development 
of affairs has brought about a situation in 
which Japan will have to undertake it upon her 
own responsibility ard even single-handedly. 
Japan is determined to fulfill this mission.” 
And they make it clear that Japan, still theo- 
retically at peace with China, intended to ‘‘op- 
pose” the granting of supplies, the naming of 
foreign military advisers, or the furnishing of 
“political loans” to the Chinese. It is not 
strange that Washington was disturbed and 
that Secretary Hull frankly expressed his dis- 
pleasure to Saito in a long and interesting inter- 
view.% 

The flurry of the spring of 1934 was followed 
by the denunciation of the Washington arms 
treaties by Japan and by Japan’s insistence in 
the naval conference of 1935 upon quantitative 
equality with Great Britain and the United 
States. And while this conference was sitting, 
it is interesting to note, Saburo Kurusu, then 
chief of the Bureau of Commercial Afiairs, had 
an interesting and revealing talk with the first 
secretary of the American embassy in Tokyo. 
He declared frankly, if flamboyantly, that 
“Japan was destined to be the leader of the 
Oriental civilization and would in course of time 
be the ‘boss’ of a group comprising China, India 
(sic), the Netherlands East Indies, etc.’ Great 
Britain, it appeared, was decadent, and Russia 
a nation of dreamers. The United States would 
lead the Occidental civilization, and Japan the 
Oriental. This interesting document goes on: 
“T asked Mr. Kurusu how he reconciled this 
theory with the treaties for collective security 
which Japan had signed. Mr. Kurusu said that 


3s The Japanese ambassador (Saito) to the under 
secretary of state (Phillips), Apr. 25, 1934, ibid., pp. 
228-30. 


36 Memorandum by the secretary of state, May 
19, 1934, ibid., pp. 233-36. 


he had always been opposed to Japan’s hypo- 
critical attitude toward such things. He said 
that he had just recently made a speech... . 
criticizing his own country for signing agree- 
ments which could not be carried out if Japan 
wished to progress in this world.37 Is it strange 
that such language created a certain amount of 
nervousness in Washington and suggested that, 
unless the United States intended to abdicate 
completely in the Far East, it would have to 
look to its fences there? 

In 1937 came the undeclared war on China. 
We need no new collection of documents to un- 
derstand that this new aggression on the part of 
Tokyo produced a change in the policy of for- 
bearance which had, up to this time, character- 
ized the course of the administration, and that 
it was followed by the Roosevelt Quarantine 
Speech of October 5, 1937. But what stands out 
from the 239 pages of correspondence in Foreign 
relations which deal with the bombing of civil- 
ians and other acts endangering the life and 
welfare of American citizens in China is the ar- 
rogance of the Japanese and their frequent in- 
difference to American representations. By the 
end of 1938 there had been 298 cases of injury 
to American persons and property and 135 
bombings in which American interests suffered. 
In a small number of these cases the Japanese 
foreign office made some kind of payment or 
solatium; but in many others—the great major- 
ity—the representations of Ambassador Grew 
passed unanswered. In the meantime discrimi- 
nation against American commercial interests 
became more and more flagrant in areas con- 
trolled by the Japanese, and Grew had handed 
in a strong protest as early as October 6, 1938. 
At about the time that this protest was framed, 
it is interesting to observe, Secretary Hull told 
the Hungarian minister in Washington that he 
was proceeding (and had proceeded since last 
August) on the theory that “Japan definitely 
contemplates securing domination over as many 
hundreds of millions of people as possible in 
eastern Asia and gradually extending her con- 
trol through the Pacific islands to the Dutch 
East Indies and elsewhere, thereby dominating, 
in practical effect, that one-half of the world; 
and that she is seeking this objective by any and 
every kind of means; that at the same time I 
have gone on the theory that Germany is equal- 


‘37 Memorandum by the first secretary of the 
United States embassy in Japan (Dickover), Dec. 
23, 1935, Peace and war, pp. 302-3. 








ly bent on becoming the dominating colossus of 
continental Europe.”’3* 

In the Orient, as in the Occident, the fall of 
1938 was marked by the increased diplomatic 
activity of the United States. The first loan to 
China came at this time, although of this there 
is almost no mention in the diplomatic corre- 
spondence; and it is further to be remembered 
that the notice of the abrogation of the com- 
mercial treaty of 1911 with Japan came in the 
summer of 1939, before the outbreak of the 
European war. The tone of the American gov- 
ernment in announcing this latter step was ex- 
tremely mild; but by September, Secretary 
Hull’s conversations with the Japanese ambas- 
sador had become distinctly acrimonious,39 and 
there was certainly no lack of frankness in Am- 
bassador Grew’s speech before the American- 
Japan Society in October.4° The United States 
was definitely taking its stand against Japanese 
imperialism. As for the Japanese, the widening 
scope of their ambitions and the trend of their 
diplomacy soon became clear. As early as Febru- 
ary 1939 Grew had notified his government that 
Japan was negotiating with Germany and Italy 
for an alliance.4* The Japanese had set up mo- 
nopolies for the development of the trade of 
northern China;# they took advantage of the 
outbreak of the war to request the withdrawal 
of foreign warships from the rivers of China and 
to suggest a change in the status of the Inter- 
national Settlement at Shanghai.43 In February 
of 1940 Mr. Arita, the Japanese foreign minis- 
ter, referred to Japan’s war in China as a “Holy 
War’’;44 in April, Japan was beginning to refer 
to her special interest in the Dutch East Indies; 
a very heated conversation with Secretary Hull 


38 Memorandum by the secretary of state of a 
conversation with the Hungarian minister (Pélenyi), 
Sept. 21, 1938, Foreign relations, 1, 475-76. 


39 Tbid., II, 15-19. 


4° Address delivered by the ambassador in Japan 
(Grew) before the American-Japan Society at 
Tokyo, Oct. 19, 1939, ibid., pp. 19-29. 


4« The ambassador in Japan (Grew) to the secre- 
tary of state, Feb. 8, 1939, ibid., p. 162. 


# The secretary of state to the ambassador in 
Japan (Grew), Dec. 8, 1939, ibid., p. 48. 


43 The chargé in Japan (Dooman) to the secretary 
of state, Sept. 5, 1939, ibid., pp. 9-10. 


44 The ambassador in Japan (Grew) to the secre- 
tary of state, Feb. 29, 1940, ibid., p. 55. 
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on this question took place in May;45 and the 
collapse of France freed the hands of Tokyo 
for an advance into Indo-China. At the same 
time the foreign minister conveyed a broad 
hint to Grew that aid to China should cease.# 
By October the Japanese government was talk- 
ing of its interest in “greater East Asia, that is, 
East Asia including the South Seas,” and of 
Japan’s claim to “equality with every other 
country” to “carry on enterprises, trade and 
emigration in and to each and every land in 
greater East Asia and thereby be enabled to 
solve its population problem.’’47 By this time, 
of course, there had been signed the tripartite 
pact of September 27, 1940, by which the gov- 
ernment at Tokyo not only became the ally of 
Germany and Italy but by which it virtually 
bound itself to come to the aid of these powers 
if the United States entered the war against the 
Reich. 

It is safe to say that no government, certain- 
ly no government representing one hundred and 
thirty millions of people, would have taken 
lying down the attempt of another government 
to encircle it diplomatically. Secretary Hull 
certainly minced no words in talking to the 
Japanese ambassador at Washington. ‘I made 
it clear,” says a memorandum of October 8, 
“that it is the view of this Government that 
two nations, one in Europe and one in Asia, are 
undertaking to subjugate both of their respec- 
tive areas of the world, and to place them on an 
international order and on a social basis re- 
sembling that of 750 years ago.’’48 Franker than 
this it was impossible to be. 

In the meantime, of course, the United States 
was drawing nearer to Britain. The destroyer- 
bases deal had come in the summer of 1940; but 
to what extent and when Washington made 
clear to Japan its intention to support the 
British in the Orient the documents do not 
tell us in satisfactory detail. Here is a matter of 
great significance for the diplomatic historian. 
But it is certainly very important to note that, 
as early as February 1941 (and so before the 
passage of lend-lease), the counselor of the 

4s Memorandum by the secretary of state, May 
16, 1940, ibid., pp. 285-88. 

4© Memorandum by the ambassador in Japan, 
July 11, 1940, ibid., p. 95. 

47 The ambassador in Japan (Grew) to the secre- 
tary of state, Oct. 5, 1940, ibid., p. 172. 


48 Memorandum by the secretary of state, Oct. 
8, 1940, ibid., p. 227. 
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American embassy at Tokyo made it very clear 
to Mr. Ohashi, the vice-minister for foreign 
affairs, that if Japan were to attack Singapore 
there would be war with the United States. 
This statement is worth quoting: 


Mr. Ohashi could readily understand that the 
American people, being an eminently practical 
people, are quite aware that an adequate supply of 
airplanes and other munitions is not the only prereq- 
uisite to a British victory .. . . it would be absurd to 
suppose that the American people, while pouring 
munitions into Britain, would look with compla- 
cency upon the cutting of communications between 
Britain and British dominions and colonies overseas. 
If, therefore, Japan or any other nation were to 
prejudice the safety of those communications, either 
by direct action or by placing herself in a position 
to menace those communications, she would have to 
expect to come into conflict with the United States.s° 


This warning was accompanied by a repetition 
of the views of the United States with regard to 
the Dutch East Indies. Certainly, the counselor 
would never have used such language except 
under instructions. We must, therefore, con- 
clude that there existed a very close diplomatic 
entente between the United States and Great 
Britain in the Orient as early as February 1941, 
something like a month before the formal ap- 
proval by congress of the lend-lease enactment 
of March 11, 1941. 

On its side, Tokyo did not hesitate to 
threaten and bluster. In May, Mr. Matsuoka, 
having just returned from Moscow, where he 
had signed the Russo-Japanese neutrality pact, 
spoke in a very “‘bellicose”’ tone to Ambassador 
Grew. He spoke of the “‘patience and generosi- 
ty” of Hitler “in not declaring war on the 
United States.” He said that “‘if, in spite of pre- 
vious forbearance, Hitler should not (now?) 
sink our ships in the Atlantic and if we Ameri- 
cans should then attack the German submarines 
he would regard it as an act of American ag- 
gression which would call for deliberation as to 
the applicability of article III of the Triple 
Alliance Treaty of September 27, 1940, and he 
thought there was no doubt that such delibera- 
tion would lead to war between Japan and the 
United States.”’5 Could the language of menace 
go further? 

49 The ambassador in Japan (Grew) to the secre- 
tary of state, Feb. 26, 1941, ibid., p. 137. 

s° Memorandum by the counselor of the embassy 
in Japan (Dooman), Feb. 14, 1941, ibid., p. 139. 

s* The ambassador in Japan (Grew) to the secre- 
tary of state, May 14, 1941, ibid., pp. 145-46. 
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In the meantime the famous Hull-Nomura 
conversations had begun in Washington. The 
evaluation of these talks is difficult, and delicate 
questions of motive (the most baffling of all 
questions for the historian) are involved. That 
they were undertaken, on the part of the United 
States, partly with the motive of ‘‘babying the 
Japanese along,’ was stated by the president 
in a press conference and is reiterated in the 
summary of these conversations in the corre- 
spondence.? It is highly likely that the delay 
was useful also to Japan, while she was com- 
pleting her preparations for the day of attack on 
Pearl Harbor. But it would, I think, on the basis 
of the documents, be a mistake to imagine that 
there was in Tokyo no sentiment for under- 
standing with the United States, no genuine 
desire to arrive at some kind of agreement. It 
may be that Admiral Nomura was speaking 
only diplomatically when he declared that he 
did not approve the Japanese advance into 
southern Indo-China, which came in the midst 
of, and which temporarily suspended, the 
Washington conversations.s3 But one feels 
something real about Grew’s report from Ad- 
miral Toyoda, foreign minister in the summer 
of 1941. ‘‘{[He] told me that he had hardly slept 
at all during recent nights and he appeared 
greatly discouraged at the turn of events and 
especially distressed that the present situation 
should have arisen at the very time of his as- 
sumption of the post of Minister of Foreign 
Affairs.”s4 The proposal of Prince Konoye to 
seek a conference with President Roosevelt 
may very well have been sincerely meant. As 
Admiral Nomura pointed out, such a step was 
“unprecedented in history” and was all the 
more remarkable when Japan was allied with 
Germany and Italy.55 The view that this over- 
ture was sincere and of good omen was certainly 
held by Ambassador Grew, who, in one of the 
most interesting documents in the whole series, 
made himself the partisan of such a meeting 
and warned against prolonged negotiations or 
against expecting from the Nomura conversa- 
tions “‘clear-cut commitments which will satisfy 


52 Tbid., p. 335. 

53 Memorandum by the acting secretary of state, 
July 24, 1941, ibid., p. 528. 

54 Memorandum by the ambassador in Japan 
(Grew), July 26, 1941, tbid., p. 534. 

ss Document handed by the Japanese ambassador 
(Nomura) to the secretary of state, Sept. 29, 1941, 
ibid., p. 653. 








the United States Government both as to prin- 
ciple and as to concrete detail.”5® When Konoye 
fell in October, the emperor himself inter- 
vened in favor of peace. He called a meeting of 
the leading members of the Privy Council and 
of the Japanese armed forces and “inquired if 
they were prepared to pursue a policy which 
would guarantee that there would be no war 
with the United States. The representatives of 
the Army and Navy who attended this confer- 
ence did not reply to the Emperor’s question, 
whereupon the latter... .in an unprecedented 
action, ordered the armed forces to obey his 
wishes.”57 Even Admiral Togo, the foreign 
minister in the new cabinet of General Tojo, 
seems to have wished to find a way out of the 
situation. He ‘‘realizes that his own life is at 
stake,” wrote Grew, quoting a Japanese in- 
formant, “‘but....nevertheless he has the 
courage to make this final attempt in full 
cognizance of the consequences of failure.’’s* 
In the frequent urgings for haste made by 
Nomura and later by Kurusu, one gets again 
and again the feeling of men struggling to ar- 
rest the flood that threatened to overwhelm 
them. 

Yet, as one goes over the documents, one 
discovers very little reason to believe that an 
understanding was really possible. The division 
between the two countries was too deep to be 
bridged. Especially was this true on the prob- 
lem of China. Fundamentally, what the Japa- 
nese desired of the United States was that it 
abandon the Chungking government to the 
mercies of Tokyo. The United States, on the 
other hand, wished nothing less than the evac- 
uation of China by Japan and the establishment 
of a regime of nondiscrimination in that vast 
country. Furthermore, the United States was 
by this time in such diplomatic relations with 
Chungking as would make the desertion of that 
government impossible. Its action was neces- 
sarily limited,5* its commitments too far-reach- 
ing. When a government comes to the assistance 
of another, to a certain extent it ties its own 
hands and makes its course somewhat depend- 
ent upon the temper of its beneficiary. To settle 


56 The ambassador in Japan (Grew) to the secre- 
tary of state, Sept. 29, 1941, ibid., p. 648. 

57 Memorandum by the ambassador in Japan 
(Grew), Oct. 25, 1941, ibid., p. 697. 


58 Memorandum by the ambassador in Japan 
(Grew), Nov. 12, 1941, ibid., p. 720. 


59 Tbid., p. 348. 
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the “China incident” on terms agreeable to 
Chiang Kai-shek, the Tokyo militarists, and 
Washington was a formidable job; and it is not 
strange that it could not be done. There is no 
hint that at any time the American government 
was ready to abandon, or even put pressure up- 
on, China; to the Japanese, peace implied one 
of these two things. 

It was also difficult to get around the tri- 
partite pact. Secretary Hull’s deep resentment 
at that agreement is intelligible enough. To him 
Hitler was “‘the most flagrant aggressor that has 
appeared on this planet in the last two thousand 
years,” as he told Nomura.® That Japan should 
strike hands with this aggressor was monstrous. 
The Japanese, on the other hand, found it diffi- 
cult to extricate themselves from their obliga- 
tions, though there are hints that they might 
have sold out if the price had been right. The 
furthest they went was in the Kurusu letter of 
November 20, which speaks of interpreting the 
obligation “freely and independently” and de- 
clares that Japan is ‘“‘not obligated... . to be- 
come a collaborator in or cooperator in any 
aggression whatever by any third Power or 
Powers,” and will “accept warfare only as the 
ultimate inescapable necessity for the mainte- 
nance of its security and the preservation of 
national life against active injustice.” Such 
language was interesting; but it could hardly be 
convincing, particularly after all that had gone 
before. 

The Hull-Nomura conversations, moreover, 
were poisoned by the events of the summer of 
1941. The Japanese occupation of southern 
Indo-China could have no justification and only 
one meaning. Nomura himself was apologetic 
about it. On the other hand, the suspension of 
commercial relations by the United States acted 
only as an incitement to the militarists. There 
is nothing in the experience of those crucial 
months, as there is nothing in the experience of 
1935 with regard to the application of sanctions 
against Italy, that suggests that economic pres- 
sure is a useful substitute for war. In such an 
atmosphere even the efforts at a modus vivendi 
could not get very far. We do not know, and 
certainly are not told in the diplomatic corre- 
spondence, the whole story. In particular, one 
would like to have fuller information on the 
conversations with the Chinese and with the 


6° Tbid., p. 361. 
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governments of the South Pacific area. It was 
the thesis of some of the Japanese that, if the 
trend toward war could be reversed, the danger 
in time might pass. But the most that Tokyo 
would offer was withdrawal from southern 
Indo-China in exchange for the restoration of 
commercial relations and to agree not to extend 
its military operations southward. The state 
department was unwilling to accept this pro- 
posal, in view of the “contemporary manifesta- 
tions of Japanese policy and action” such as the 
“augmentation and speeding up of Japanese 
military preparations at home, the continuing 
bombing by Japanese armed forces of Chinese 
civilian populations, the constant agitation in 
the inspired Japanese press in support of ex- 
tremist policies, the unconciliatory and belli- 
cose public utterances of Japanese leaders, and 
the tactics of covert or open threat which had 
become a constant feature of Japanese diplo- 
matic procedure.” It felt that there was needed 
“evidence of a positive intention to pursue 
policies in conformity with the liberal and con- 
structive principles” of the United States. 
There was no arresting the trend; and it is in- 
teresting to read that in mid-October Mr. 
Wakasugi, minister counselor of the Japanese 
embassy, warned that, if the settlement did not 
come quickly, there might be a military coup in 
Japan, and that war would inevitably follow.% 
The final exchanges marked not an improve- 
ment, but a deterioration, in the atmosphere; 
the American proposals of November 26°4 were 
such that acceptance could hardly have been 
expected. But it was, of course, the Japanese 
who took the solemn responsibility of breaking 
off the negotiations—at the very moment when 
their planes were circling over Pearl Harbor in 
the surprise attack of December 7. 

The story of Pearl Harbor belongs primarily 
to military and naval, rather than diplomatic, 
history. But there seems no doubt that the 
state department had done its part to make the 
situation clear to the armed services.®s It seems 
astounding—all the more astounding on reflec- 
tion—that the proper precautions had not been 
taken and that the Japanese were able to wreak 
the damage which they did. 

As a diplomatic matter Pearl Harbor may be 
the worst blunder that could have been made. 
As militarists will never understand, the divi- 


6 Jbid., p. 355. 
63 Jbid., p. 357. 


°4 Tbid., p. 769. °s [bid., p. 359. 


sion of opinion which is likely to exist in a demo- 
cratic country disappears in just such circum- 
stances and national unity takes its place. Per- 
haps by the attack of December 7 the Japanese 
contributed more than they could have in any 
other way to the will of the American people to 
victory. 


Diplomatic history has a special attraction, 
of course, for its practitioners. The drama that 
is inherent in it, the interesting personalities 
that fill it, the sense of great events moving 
through it, the articulation of its diverse mate- 
rials into a consistent and orderly narrative— 
all these things make it uncommonly attractive. 
But no judicious diplomatic historian imagines 


~ for a moment. that, when he has told the story 
“from the documents, he has by any means told 


all. Diplomatic history needs to be told against 


“a larger and wider background than that of 


foreign policy alone or the diplomacy of a single | 


nation. 


~——<Phee United States and its place in world 


affairs is an excellent contribution to the wider 
viewpoint of the last quarter of a century. It is 
a collaborative venture; and for this reason it is 
occasionally repetitive, since some of its topics 
inevitably overlap others. But the fourteen 
scholars who have contributed to it have all 
done an excellent job, and it is pleasant to see 
in the list of authors the names of some of the 
younger members of the historical guild. 

One of the most valuable features of the 
work is its articulation of American history 
with world history. The war should make us 
aware, if we were not aware before, of the im- 
possibility of understanding the history of our 
own country in recent years unless we have 
some understanding of Europe and Asia as well. 
A third of the book deals with these parts of the 
world. Yet the story is told in no more detail 
than is necessary for the intelligent understand- 
ing of the American place in the scheme of 
things today 

It is, I think, another positive merit of the 
work that, with sobriety and balanced judg- 
ment, it does not hesitate to set forth a point of 
view. That wholly impersonal view of things, 
that deliberate abstention from every word or 
phrase that could possibly suggest an opinion, 
seems to me an abdication of the function of the 
historian. Modesty he ought to have, of course, 
as what scholar should not? But unwillingness 
to set forth the conclusions of his mature 
thought, to contribute his part to the making of 








sound judgments, can only mean that the less 
reflective and the less informed make those 
judgments in his stead. I am glad, therefore, 
that Professor Nevins has written a concluding 
chapter to this book in which he does not hesi- 
tate to say: ‘‘The total pattern .... is clear in 
one particular. It is opposed to isolationism.’ 
Such seems to me the inescapable conclusion to 
be drawn from the history of the last quarter of 
a century; such seems to me the starting-point 
for wise direction and wise decision in the fu- 
ture. 

There are other things that could be said 
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about this book, and certainly among its most 
‘interesting chapters are those which contain 
Professor Louis M. Hacker’s evaluation of the 
New Deal. But every part of it represents a 
highly satisfactory example of historical syn- 
thesis, and none misses the essential elements of 
the problems with which it deals. This is, of 
course, not a book for specialists; but one may 
hope it will have many general readers and 
that these readers will imbibe something of its 
point of view as well as of its data. I have seen 
nothing quite like it, and nothing better, among 
the texts that have arisen in response to the 
needs of war. 


UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Our age of unreason: a study of the irrational 
forces in social life. By FRANZ ALEXANDER, 
M.D., director, Institute for Psychoanalysis, 
Chicago; associate professor of psychiatry, 
University of Illinois. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co., 1942. Pp. 371. $3.00. 


Specialists of every kind are asking how their 
particular skill can contribute to the diagnosis 
and therapy of the distempers of our age. Dr. 
Alexander, director of the Institute for Psy- 
choanalysis at Chicago, is accustomed to study- 
ing irrational factors in the lives of the individu- 
als who receive psychoanalytic aid; and in this 
book he undertakes to generalize about the 
irrationality of the social process in its entirety. 
He provides the reader with a brief com- 
pendium of psychopathology, including such 
classifications as “irrational changes of mood,” 
“irrational estimates of others,” and “irrational 
behavior in life.’’ He presents a succinct account 
of “regressive” and “progressive” factors in 
human conduct and of the “basic dynamic 
trends of human nature.” History is viewed as a 
passage from ‘“‘unreason”’ to “‘reason,” and so- 
cial change is described in the language of 
modern sociology. The broad conclusions are 
that certain activities, like war, are examples of 
cultural lag, and that, if they are to be elimi- 
nated, there must be “‘an educational develop- 
ment of psychological attitudes which are not 
yet universal,” such as “international co-opera- 
tion based on conscience that does not know na- 
tional boundaries.” 

Few historians deny that irrational factors 
are important; when they turn to a book like 
this from a practicing psychoanalyst, they seek 
light on at least three questions: What are the 
marks of irrationality and rationality? By what 
methods can the degree of irrationality and 
rationality be determined for any given his- 
torical situation? By what methods can ir- 
rationality be reduced? 

On the first point, the illustrations and 
categories of the author throw some light. On 
the second point, however, the historian will 
receive little help. Neither the layman nor the 
psychoanalyst has any trouble recognizing ir- 
rationality in everyday life when the manifesta- 


tions are extreme—when, for example, a mother 
in comfortable circumstances strangles her be- 
loved and normal children. But the pathway is 
poorly marked by which more subtle distinc- 
tions are to be applied. The man who invests in 
Shanghai public utility bonds in 1925 does not 
show any of the forms of irrationality of the 
“maniac,” and yet the consequences of his act 
may be to contribute to a collective situation 
in which tensions accumulate between debtors 
and creditors and between different imperialist 
states. If we have defined “world rationality” 
as a life of congenial and productive human re- 
lationships (as Alexander apparently defines 
it), we are no better off than before, unless we 
know what facts to get, and what principles to 
apply, in evaluating the relative rationality of 
the alternatives open to the 1925 investor. 
Certainly Alexander does not make it clear 
what psychoanalytic produces have to con- 
tribute to this elucidation. 

On the third point—ways and means of re- 
ducing irrationality—nothing definite or new is 
added. The author invokes ‘‘education,’’ al- 
though he does not specify what he means; and 
he implies that education is a more potent fac- 
tor in the causation and the abatement of war 
than is probable. 

In this vague and eclectic book Dr. Alex- 
ander has written below his usual level. Al- 
though it is not easy to locate the factors con- 
tributing to this relative failure, it appears that 
at least one technical distinction would have 
been useful. If we identify the rational with the 
ideal, as the author has done, whatever deviates 
from the ideal may be labeled ‘“‘nonrational.”’ 
This releases the term “irrational” for use in 
referring to certain causal factors whose role we 
seek to evaluate. Not all nonrationality can be 
attributed to irrationality, unless we want to 
distort the scope of the word; nonrational de- 
cisions are often made because the chooser is 
ignorant of what the future outcome of his 
choices is likely to be. There is less emphasis on 
ignorance in this book than there needs to be in 
the diagnosis of how and why society deviates 
from ideal rationality. Where we give more 
weight to ignprance, we can take up a more 
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modest attitude about the task of discovering 
the facts that enable us to improve our judg- 
ments of probable rationality in the complex 
situations of history. Psychoanalysis can con- 
tribute many useful facts; but the task of en- 
larging the supply of these facts calls for the 
clearing-away of many technical difficulties, 
such as relating the definition of irrationality 
applied to the neurotic patient to the criteria 
of irrationality applied to the nonneurotic in- 
dividual and to complex industrial, political, 
and cultural entities. Is it possible to psy- 
choanalyze representative samples (in the 
statistical sense) of middle-class American 
housewives? Of business executives? Of trade- 
union leaders? If not, by what method can we 
compute correction factors for the results of 
the clinical psychoanalyst and the participating 
sociologist? 

Far from being luxurious exercises in esoteric 
issues of method, these considerations are 
primary in any rigorous attempt to relate the 
procedures, findings, and generalizations of 
psychopathology to the description of non- 
clinical persons and to the ever changing re- 
lations of groups in the processes of history. 


Harotp D. LASSWELL 
Washington, D.C. 


A study of war. By Quincy WRIGHT, professor 
of international law, the University of Chi- 
cago. 2 vols. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1942. Pp. 1552. $15.00. 


Starting in 1926, in the hopeful days of 
Locarno, Professor Wright and a group of stu- 
dents at the University of Chicago co-operated 
for fifteen years in producing this monumental 
work on a most important subject. The review- 
er opened it with high expectations. Having 
toiled through its 1,500 pages, much of it in fine 
print, with some 3,800 footnotes, he has to con- 
fess that he is sadly disappointed in it. 

While the work contains a great body of in- 
formation, which is often interesting and valu- 
able, it also throws together a mass of statistics, 
generalizations, and farfetched material which 
seems, to the reviewer, of dubious reliability 
and relevance. Frequent repetitions of state- 
ment and superfluous cross-references are not 
flattering to the reader’s intelligence. Con- 
flicting opinions are cited at length, but the 
reader is often left uncertain as to which opin- 
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ion the author holds to be correct. There are 
abundant—in fact, excessive—bibliographical 
references; but the works cited are mostly con- 
fined to writers in the English language. Many 
important works in German, French, and other 
foreign languages are passed over. The numer- 
ous misprints in the few German titles that are 
noted and the many mistakes in German gend- 
ers (e.g., p. 187: “Das Weltgeschichte ist die 
Weltgericht”’) suggest doubtful acquaintance 
with the German language or extraordinarily 
careless proofreading—probably the latter, fora 
list of the words and names misspelled would be 
a long one (in a dozen cases there are two to a 
page). The sixty-six monographs of the coliabo- 
rators, of which “forty-five were accepted for 
Master’s or Doctor’s degrees in the University 
of Chicago” (p. 413), seem to rest heavily on the 
Encyclopaedia of the social sciences and on an 
encyclopedia referred to (pp. 33 and 92) as 
Brittanica or Brittannica. Strangely little use is 
made of such a valuable storehouse of informa- 
tion as Shotwell’s monumental Economic and 
social history of the World War. Wright’s work 
gives the impression of being a compendium of 
miscellaneous sociological information rather 
than a carefully digested analysis by a single 
mind of the essential facts concerning war. The 
forest is obscured by the trees. 

After a methodological introduction Wright 
devotes his first volume to the history of war— 
not military history, but an account of bel- 
licosity and its consequences among insects, 
animals, primitive peoples, and then historic 
so-called “civilized” nations. Fluctuations in 
the intensity of war, the psychological drives, 
changes in the technique of war, and the char- 
acter of modern civilization are then considered. 
The evidence from insects, animals, and primi- 
tive peoples seems somewhat inconclusive and 
appears, to the reviewer, to throw little direct 
light on the problem of war today. The dis- 
cussion of the intensity, fluctuations, and preva- 
lence of war through the ages is built up on 
elaborate statistics and charts of the number of 
battles, the years devoted to war, the number 
killed, etc. But these statistics tend to be fal- 
lacious, because we do not have really reliable 
figures except for the most recent period and 
because such figures as we have need to be used 
with great discrimination. It is misleading to 
compare the size of armies in modern times with- 
out regard to whether they are long-term-serv- 
ice professional armies or armies based on short- 
term, universal military service. It is equally 
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misleading to base conclusions concerning 
budget expenditures of different nations on their 
armed forces without regard to wages, cost of 
living, national wealth, per capita income, etc. 
That the emphasis in this first volume is on 
sociological theory rather than on practical ex- 
perience is perhaps best indicated by the fact 
that Sorokin is referred to more than thirty 
times while Moltke is mentioned only five times 
(four of which merely repeat in a brief phrase 
his perception of the importance of railroads 
in war). 

The second volume, while recapitulating 
much that is in the first, deals more with war in 
modern times—its causes, the nature of for- 
eign policy, the influence of forms of govern- 
ment, public opinion, the concept of sovereign- 
ty, and, finally, the various projects for re- 
stricting or preventing war. These chapters 
contain a great deal that is sound and instruc- 
tive. They are recommended to those who do 
not have time to read the whole work. Fortu- 
nately, there are two good indexes: one of 
names and one of places. 

We feel sure that, if Professor Wright had 
assimilated the monographs of his collaborators, 
thrown overboard their heavy bibliographical 
and statistical ballast, and then sat down, with- 
out too many notes, to write his own conclu- 
sions, he would have produced an interesting 
and valuable book which a great many people 
would have been glad to read from cover to 
cover. It would have been twice as good be- 
cause half as long. 

SIDNEY B. Fay 
Harvard University 


England’s road to social security. From the Statute 
of Laborers in 1349 to the Beveridge Report of 
1942. By KARL DE SCHWEINITZ. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1943. 
Pp. 281. $3.00. 


With the breakup of medievalism the poor 
in feudal Europe began to separate from the 
land to which for centuries they had been 
bound. This was “the beginning of movement. 
Thereby men escaped their bondage at the 
price of their security.” In England from the 
mid-fourteenth century, for two hundred years 
the government tried to check the loosening of 
ties from land, guilds, or towns and to restore 
the traditional forms of stability. “The king 
and his lords saw begging, movement and 


vagrancy, and the labor shortage as essentially 
the same problem to be dealt with in one law” — 
the Statutes of Laborers, penal in nature, im- 
mobilizing in intent. 

But movement accelerated, nevertheless. 
By the sixteenth century many of the poor were 
adrift from old moorings. And from that age to 
our own they have been, as the author ex- 
presses it, plagued with dislocation, the main 
cause of want; and the two- together—dis- 
location and want—have presented a possible 
menace to society which governments have had 
to cope with. From the sixteenth century to the 
twentieth the government has offered to the 
needy the choice between security and freedom. 
Never could they have both. The poor laws 
gave security for the minimum needs of living 
but exacted from those who accepted it restric- 
tions on their liberty. With the twentieth 
century came a new philosophy and a new poli- 
cy. Social security is in process of replacing 
poor relief. And so the English people have al- 
most won security with freedom. The Beveridge 
Report would erase the ‘‘almost.”’ 

This six-hundred-year-long story is told by 
Mr. de Schweinitz with distinction. Essential 
facts are here, explained with clarity and with 
regard to their place in the total perspective, so 
that the book on this score is perhaps the best 
of its kind. But it is far more than a discriminat- 
ing presentation of fact. It affords the reader a 
continuing and immediate experience of the 
problem of poverty in England, its changing 
phases, and their reasons. We learn what legis- 
lators and administrators did about the prob- 
lem and why they did it. Skilfully chosen con- 
temporary accounts bring home the reality of 
the lives men led and their thinking about what 
constituted social welfare, without in the least 
retarding the pace of this historical account. Mr. 
de Schweinitz knows English history, and he 
knows social problems. He is objective and 
analytical but not impersonal. His style is 
concise, yet fluid and arresting. He has used 
documents extensively and has included an 
excellent bibliography. In sum, this book is an 
exceptionally good one and has interest and en- 
lightenment for all who would know the long 
antecedents of America’s contemporary search 
for social security. 

The punitive and feudal Statutes of Labor- 
ers gave place under the Tudors to a compre- 
hensive system of poor relief under govern- 
mental auspices, the 43d Elizabeth being “the 
parent of governmental relief in England and 
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the United States.” The poor law was mainly 
a police measure, though in some aspects a 
humane one; and outside its bounds harsh 
penal measures were still enforced on beggars, 
vagabonds, and such. In 1662 came the law of 
settlement, “‘the most extreme and cruel form 
of localism that England had known previously 
or has known since.” It was a throwback to 
feudalism, fixing man to the place where he was 
born; its last vestiges were being eliminated only 
after the war of 1914. The eighteenth century 
was a time of experimentation in poor relief, 
with the aim of making workhouse labor pay or 
of keeping the poor quiet with indiscriminate 
relief. So rudimentary was the knowledge of 
administrative science that even the best of 
schemes would, the author believes, very proba- 
bly have failed at that time. 

In 1834 came a revolution in relief. Its basic 
assumption was that destitution was due to the 
moral fault of the individual. Any idea of social 
responsibility was lacking in the new poor law; 
but it inaugurated an orderly system of ad- 
ministration, and now methodology could be- 
gin to develop. The growth and organization of 
private charity, its spirit, and its relation to the 
poor law are woven into the story of the vicis- 
situdes of care for the destitute in nineteenth- 
century England. 

The last third of that century was as grim as 
any period in poor-law history. Yet even then 
the ground was being prepared for a new dis- 
pensation, with the rise of labor, the progress of 
social legislation, the programs of socialism and 
social-minded middle-class radicalism, and the 
multiplication of authoritative sociological in- 
vestigations. The new conception of social re- 
sponsibility won a victory with the report of the 
Poor Law Commission in 1909, and this paved 
the way for the substitution of a system of so- 
cial security for one of poor relief. “In organiza- 
tion and in spirit, as related to the problem of 
human need, the Britain that entered the Sec- 
ond World War was a new and different country 
from the England that throughout the nine- 
teenth century had been dominated by the 
principles of 1834.”’ 

FRANCES E. GILLESPIE 
University of Chicago 


Guide to materials for American history in the 
libraries and archives of Paris. Vol. 11, Arch- 
ives of the ministry of foreign affairs. By 
WaLpo G. LELAND, Joun J. MENG, and 
ABEL Doystr. Washington: Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Washington, 1943. Pp. 1079. 


If this volume had been available to the re- 
viewer when he worked in the archives of the 
ministry of foreign affairs, it would have saved 
him much worry and labor. The worry was 
caused by the obligation at that time to depend 
upon the archives staff for the completeness of 
one’s researches. For, though certain guides and 
catalogues were available to users of the ar- 
chives, they were far from adequate; and only 
the permanent employees of the archives knew 
how thoroughly the shelves and stacks had been 
canvassed for potential sources. The labor was 
caused by the painstaking examination and 
copying of scores of documents on the reviewer’s 
subject that later were discovered to have al- 
ready been carefully published. 

This guide makes such worry and labor un- 
necessary. Every one of the thousands of bound 
volumes in the archives that was open to in- 
spection before the war of 1939 (i.e., those up 
to 1848 in most cases and up to 1870 in others) 
has been examined, with the exception of about 
three hundred (listed on p. 1078) which could 
not be seen because of ‘‘circumstances beyond 
the control of the editors.” The contents of 
those documents that refer (even indirectly in 
many cases) to the affairs of the western hemis- 
phere have been here indicated and, in the case 
of the more important ones, rather fully cal- 
endared. About five hundred volumes were 
found to contain “nothing worth noting,” and 
the worker is provided with a list of them (pp. 
1071-77). Investigators of the history of Franco- 
American relations are now independent of the 
permanent staff of the archives of the ministry 
of foreign affairs so far as cataloguing is con- 
cerned—except for those three hundred ‘“‘beyond 
the control of the editors.” 

Moreover, the editors of this guide have 
taken the trouble to indicate what documents 
have already been printed—at least in the more 
obvious places, such as Doniol, the American 
historical reports, the Force Archives, the Stev- 
ens Facsimiles, and Wharton. Probably any 
student of a specialized subject in the Franco- 
American field could point to documents al- 
ready published that have escaped notice in 
these pages. One of Mr. Leland’s own publica- 
tions in the American historical review is thus 

overlooked (‘Letters from Lafayette to Luzerne 
[1780-1782],” XX [1914-15], 341-76, 577-612). 
But the American student whom friendly guid- 
ance and fellowships lead to the archives before 
his investigation in the printed sources is com- 
plete will no longer have so good an excuse as 
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his predecessors if he spends valuable hours 
abroad copying at the Archives des Affaires 
Etrangéres documents that are to be found in 
any good university library at home. 

And so it is not to be taken as a slur on the 
ever polite, co-operative, and intelligent staff of 
the archives if this reviewer expresses the be- 
lief that, unless things have been unnecessarily 
disturbed at the Quai d’Orsay in the last five 
years, the work of future American students 
there will be easier than his was over a decade 
ago. In fact, even the reasons for going abroad 
for Franco-American historical research have 
been in large part obviated through the efforts 
of the Carnegie Institute of Washington, other 
learned institutions, and learned individuals, 
like the editors of this guide. A large part of the 
documents from European repositories dealing 
with America are to be found in transcript or 
in some sort of photographic reproduction in 
the Library of Congress. The material in the 
archives of the French ministry of foreign affairs 
has been fairly completely reproduced for the 
period up to the 1840’s, and the editors have 
provided a list (pp. 1065-70) of this material 
in the Library of Congress. In view of the large 
number of documents already published or 
among these reproductions, it is probable that 
this guide will be used more thoroughly in 
Washington than in Paris—with resultant sav- 
ing of time, energy, and patience for American 
scholars. 

When there is so much to praise, it seems 
unkind to criticize. Yet a word of warning is 
called for. The editors have seen fit to omit an 
index from this volume. Its usefulness is thus 
temporarily impaired. To be sure, they promise 
(p. 1079) a cumulative index when all the ar- 
chives of Paris will have been calendared. But 
ten years have elapsed since Volume I appeared, 
duly indexed. If an equal period is to elapse after 
this and each of the subsequent volumes, there 
will be an unpardonably long time between in- 
dexes. 

Louis GOTTSCHALK 
University of Chicago 


ERRATUM 

In the March issue of the Journal, pages 
62-63, the review of Mary Patterson Clarke, 
Parliamentary privilege in the American colonies 
(New Haven, 1943), was by Professor George 
H. Guttridge of the University of California. 
By error Mr. Guttridge’s address was given as 
Wellesley College. 


I4I 


The Russian fur trade 1550-1700. By RAYMOND 
H. Fisuer. (“University of California pub- 
lications in history,” Vol. XX XI.) Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1944. Pp. 
275. $3.00. 


The University of California is to be com- 
mended for opening up this virgin field—one 
that is extremely inviting at present. With one 
foot in the approaches to the Atlantic on the 
west, and another in the Pacific on the east, 
Soviet power straddles two continents and 
presages that Russian influence, if not para- 
mount, will at least have to be reckoned with. 
Anything that provides an insight into the 
growth of Russian society and institutions must 
therefore be welcomed by all students of the 
contemporary world. 

The present work takes its place alongside 
others published at Berkeley, which are de- 
signed to throw light on a region hitherto little 
known in this country and of ever increasing 
significance—northern and, particularly, north- 
eastern Asia. It sets out to trace the develop- 
ment of the fur trade from the time when the 
Hanse commerce through Novgorod was de- 
clining; it recounts the failure of Ivan the Ter- 
rible to “open a window on Europe” by secur- 
ing the Baltic littoral; it describes the first halt- 
ing steps to extend the old Novgorodian fur 
empire across the Urals. At the end of the peri- 
od covered, Muscovite power had penetrated to 
the furthest confines of remote “Tartary,” the 
then almost unknown land that formed the 
northern boundary of China, Mongolia, and 
the khanates of central Asia. The earlier period, 
when furs dominated the economy of Kiev and 
Novgorod, appears only dimly in the back- 
ground. And, finally, the book records the de- 
cline in relative importance of this trade as the 
pressure of the husbandman drove the hunter 
and the trapper into the more remote regions 
of the northeast. At the same time the peltries 
from North America were beginning to sup- 
plant those from Russia and Siberia in the 
markets of London and Leipzig. The exhaustion 
of fur ascribed to human agency in the pro- 
gressive extermination of fur-bearing animals 
seems to be too simple an explanation for a 
phenomenon to which other nonhuman factors 
may have made their contribution. 

Dr. Fisher has assembled his material on a 
scale and with a care that show impressive re- 
sults. His bibliography, adequate in itself, is 
amplified by generous citations in the foot- 
notes—perhaps too generous, for the abbrevia- 
tions and symbols marshaled here tend to con- 








fuse the layman; means should have been found 
to render them less formidable. In addition, 
something more is needed than the introductory 
note to guide the reader—some comment to in- 
dicate the nature of the source or its relative 
value. But, as between the Scylla of inadequate 
and the Charybdis of excessive documentation, 
there can be but one choice—the latter. The 
material used is drawn largely from printed 
sources, contemporary accounts, and secondary 
works, no use of archives having been under- 
taken. Perhaps one may consider it as ex- 
ploratory rather than definitive. Others will 
undoubtedly be stimulated to add to it, but it 
will be a long time before the last word is said 
on the subject. 

Such a field is bound to be beset with con- 
troversy, and the writer at times perhaps has 
committed himself somewhat unduly. In re- 
counting the opening of the sea route to Russia 
in the sixteenth century he neglects to point out 
that the English were originally preoccupied 
with transit rights for trade with Persia and the 
Middle East rather than for trade with Russia 
itself. This came as an afterthought. But these 
minor aberrations hardly disturb the general 
balance of the book. It should serve as an ad- 
mirable starting-point for a study of the Rus- 
sian fur trade in America, to which it is doubt- 
less intended as a prelude. 


Stuart R. TOMPKINS 
University of Oklahoma 


Siberia in the seventeenth century: a study of the 
colonial administration. By GEORGE V. 
LANTZEFF. Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1943. Pp. 235. $2.75. 


The author of this valuable monograph is 
fully aware of the fact that no complete his- 
tory of the Russian administration in Siberia 
in the seventeenth century can be written with- 
out the use of archival material to which he had 
no access. He has made excellent use, however, 
of the published documentary material as well 
as of the works of his predecessors. The result is 
the best and most systematic treatment of the 
subject that can be found in any language. 

The first two chapters deal with the agencies 
of the central government in Moscow in charge 
of Siberian affairs. These are discussed in con- 
nection with the general administrative struc- 
ture of the Muscovite state, of which the au- 
thor gives a very lucid account, stressing in 
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particular the difficulties created by the sur- 
vival of “feudal’’ practices in a period of im- 
perial expansion. In the subsequent chapters 
the following topics are treated in detail: the 
territorial organization of Siberia; the various 
groups of officials with their respective functions 
and social background; military, financial, and 
ecclesiastical administration; policy toward the 
natives; and attempts at the agricultural set- 
tlement of the country. 

The general picture which arises is that of a 
much more creditable experiment in colonial 
administration than often has been assumed. 
Mr. Lantzeff speaks of the “continuous and per- 
sistent efforts of the Muscovite government to 
acquire a better knowledge of Siberia” and of 
its “willingness to adopt policies sufficiently 
flexible to meet the particular needs of the 
Siberian administration.”’ He points out that 
the natives were regarded by Moscow as “‘spe- 
cial wards of the state’ and that the govern- 
ment took many measures to protect them 
from abuses on the part of local officials. To 
be sure, it was prompted not so much by hu- 
manitarian considerations as by a desire to 
safeguard the interests of its own fur trade, the 
paramount importance of which is stressed 
throughout the book. Neither is Mr. Lantzeff 
unaware of the fact that in many cases gov- 
ernmental regulations could not be properly 
enforced, in view of the enormous size of the 
newly acquired territory and its remoteness 
from Moscow. But he by no means considers 
the Russian colonial administration in Siberia 
during the first century of its history a com- 
plete failure. 

The vividness of Mr. Lantzefi’s account is 
greatly enhanced by numerous quotations from 
contemporary Russian documents, the _pic- 
turesque language of which has been given a 
felicitous English rendering. On the whole, the 
book is well written except for occasional slips, 
such as “women’s monasteries” for “convents.” 
In the copious bibliography I have discovered 
only one important omission, that of M. P. 
Alekseev’s Sibir v izvestiyakh zapadno-evro- 
peiskikh puteshestvennikov i pisatelei (Irkutsk, 
1932). It is strange to find in this otherwise so 
carefully prepared work a few bibliographical 
errors. The date of Klyuchevsky’s history is not 
given correctly, and the histories of Karamzin 
and Pokrovsky are cited each as “second edi- 
tion” while the dates given are those of the 
first editions. It also is somewhat misleading to 
cite the long and substantial monographs of 
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Klyuchevsky and Milyukov not in their sepa- 
rate book-form editions but as they first ap- 
peared in learned periodicals, with the result 
that they are listed among “articles and essays.” 
In the appendix there is a very useful index of 
Russian terms, but unfortunately no map of 
Siberia has been attached to the book. 


MICHAEL KARPOVICH 
Harvard University 


French mercantilism 1663-1700. By CHARLES 
Wootsey CoLe, professor of history in 
Columbia University. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1943. Pp. 354. $4.25. 


The ghost of McMaster walks again in this 
book—of all places, in a book about an ism. 
Here, in a sort of third volume of his Colbert 
and a century of French mercantilism (1940), 
Professor Cole surveys in great detail how gov- 
ernment men and businessmen in contact with 
government acted and talked in the atmosphere 
of “mercantilism” after the great man was 
dead. Although Mr. Cole mercifully spares the 
reader many times by giving only single cases 
that stand as examples for a whole series, he 
patiently and ruthlessly sets down the whole 
process, regardless of repetition and, it must be 
said, of banality. It is hardly necessary to say 
that a minister, in rejecting a proposal, wrote 
“néant” on the margin. Unlike McMaster, Mr. 
Cole does go beyond a purely objective chrono- 
logical pattern and organizes his main material 
into four topical divisions. His negative at- 
titude toward organizing generalizations is 
manifest in the title of his last chapter, ‘“Specu- 
lations and hypotheses.” Here he applies the 
same method to the fundamental intellectual 
problem that he used in recounting administra- 
tive events. He sets down objectively and 
sequentially (and, be it noted, intelligently and 
accurately) various theories that have been 
devised (some by himself) to make mercantilism 
a little more comprehensible as a phenomenon 
of European history. 

Such a book is necessarily a challenge to 
those of us who at the worst can be called doc- 
trinaires but who in our own terms wish only 
to be assured by progressive definition and re- 
definition that at any given point we know exact- 
ly and as fully as possible what we are talking 
about and what we are being told about. My 
favorite among the theories which Mr. Cole 
offers for inspection is that which assumes that 


the mercantilists were right in acting as though 
one of the principal deficiencies of their socie- 
ties was specie, circulating medium, to take 
care of a constantly expanding business ac- 
tivity. It is not enough to put this down at the 
end of the book as a detached “speculation.” 
From one who knows as much as Mr. Cole does 
about what mercantilists said and other mer- 
cantilists replied, his readers have a right to 
expect some light on the question whether in 
the “field” of the 1680’s and 1690’s money was 
scarce and whether the means proposed or 
adopted were effective in making it more avail- 
able for French business and with what effect 
upon production. This would mean no mere 
addition of separate theoretical paragraphs at 
intervals or at the end of the book, but the 
radical reorientation of every relative datum, 
not with reference to external forms but with 
reference to the essential questions. 

Another question that would have furnished 
fundamental orientation is Sombart’s. For him, 
mercantilism was a set of impulses to favor 
production, rather than a doctrine, a theory, or 
a system. Was it effective as a program of 
promoting production? On the face of it, the 
answer would appear to be yes: in spite of 
many blunders and stupidities, France after 
1715 appears to have been a highly productive 
society both in the material and in the economic 
sense. What is the relation between mercan- 
tilistic regulation and such a program as 
Hoover’s Waste in industry? Standardization 
seems desirable now. Was it equally valuable 
then, if harder to impose on a very slightly or- 
ganized industry? 

Such questions this work, like the preceding 
volumes, leaves unanswered, not to say un- 
broached. It is economic history with the eco- 
nomics left out. How many repetitions, how 
many details of procedure, how many instances 
of the ““X proposed, Y disposed” pattern should 
have been sacrificed for such integration of 
that past with our present will be answered 
differently by different readers. So changed, 
it would have been a very different book and 
probably not nearly so good a book for the 
purpose of learning how mercantilists sounded 
and acted. 

Attacks on mercantilism, to which Mr. Cole 
devotes chapter v of his book, would obviously 
have constituted an important first chapter or 
section of the book he would have written but 
for the exigencies of war. Here he covers the 
new Council of Commerce and the deputies of 
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commerce, the “‘bullionists,” and Boisguilbert 
and Vauban. Bullionism was already quite 
dead: it was commonplace that goods, not 
money, constituted wealth. The record of the 
council and of the deputies (and the deputies 
extraordinary) down to the Revolution shows 
them as the guardians of the very citadel of 
mercantilism. Mr. Cole makes a good point 
when he describes these men, and Boisguilbert 
and Vauban as well, as still involved in a 
“matrix” of mercantilism, but that was not be- 
cause they were in any consistent sense bullion- 
ists but because they subordinated profit-mak- 
ing to the real or supposed interest of the state. 
A little search in the local records, even the 
printed calendars, would have shown that the 
deputies were not “of” the council but ‘“‘near”’ 
it, and that they came not as theorists but as 
very well-heeled lobbyists who were after quite 
specific things for their towns. 

It is impossible not to be grateful to Mr. 
Cole for his industry in combing the literature 
and the unfamiliar corners of the Archives 
Nationales. With all its deficiencies of analysis, 
his book remains a large and well-established 
picture of the actualities of seventeenth-century 
administration in the field of business. 


F. L. NussBAuM 
University of Wyoming 


Carteret & Newcastle: a contrast in contemporar- 
ies. By BastL WiLutAms. Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press, 1943. Pp. 240. 15s. 


Dual biography is, of necessity, a rare form 
of historical writing. Possible only when the 
paths of two men cross and recross in some 
arena where both are important, it is most ef- 
fective when they stand in sharp and evenly 
matched contrast. Under such unusual condi- 
tions a backdrop which is the same for each be- 
comes illuminated by their conflicting honesties 
of purpose, shows its richness and diversity as 
one and the other figure occupies the center of 
the stage, and comes therefore to dominate the 
scene and the book. In these circumstances dual 
biography halfway becomes history. 

Carteret and Newcastle contrast admirably. 
Their births and deaths fell within a few years 
of one another. Each assumed high political 
office early in life and served the state more or 
less continuously for more than half a century. 
Each was born to rank and wealth. There com- 
parison stops. Where Carteret loved and gloried 


in “the upper departments of government,” 
the great business of diplomacy, the dealing 
with kings and emperors, Newcastle preferred 
to make bishops and tidewaiters, to win elec- 
tions, and to assure a government majority in 
parliament. Few men of his time could match 
Carteret for sheer mental capacity or for the 
“daring flights which mark great statesmen.” 
Few first-ministers of England, the post New- 
castle eventually attained, have been as mud- 
dle-headed as he or as unsure of themselves in 
any decision involving large public policy. Yet 
Carteret’s successes, if brilliant, were few; and 
Newcastle’s, while sordid, at least maintained 
—perhaps longer than was desirable—a Whig 
regime which assured continuity and stability. 

This dramatic contrast, which the author 
continually points up, enlivens the political 
story of a period which has always seemed a 
little dull to American students. Deftly, almost 
offhandedly, almost with Carteret’s own mas- 
tery and clarity, he disentangles the diplomatic 
incidents of a period when the number of sov- 
ereign states and therefore the complexity of 
international affairs were greater than today. 
Here the style, unlike that in his Whig suprema- 
cy (Journal, X11 [1940], 99-100), is rich, varied, 
idiomatic, and sustained. These 229 pages (for 
the text of this fine book is no longer) take high 
place among political studies of the eighteenth 
century; and their appearance in the fifth year 
of war does Professor Williams, the Cambridge 
University Press, and England itself credit. 

The book raises questions in a reader’s mind, 
however. A preface explains that it represents 
the gist of the Ford lectures on Carteret and 
Newcastle given twenty years ago at Oxford. 
Those who heard Oxford lecturers then remem- 
ber that they were trying to pick up the strands 
of learning exactly where they had been dropped 
in 1914. Some point may be given to the suspi- 
cion that it is the scholarship of a generation 
ago which is thus belatedly blooming by the 
absence in the notes of any mention of Michael’s 
ponderous and unorthodox volumes, or of 
Thompson, Barnes, or Laprade. The only sec- 
ondary book quoted with full approval is Tor- 
rens’ History of cabinets (London, 1894), long 
thought superseded. Blackstone alone is cited 
as a sufficiently full and authoritative descrip- 
tion of the function of the judicial committee of 
the privy council in colonial administration, 
though modern studies, among them Holds- 
worth’s, show the importance of the lord presi- 
dent’s office and explain, as Mr. Williams does 
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not do, the reason for Carteret’s familiarity with 
colonial problems. 

This is political biography, then, in the 
grand nineteenth-century fashion, where a man’s 
character is appraised from without and never 
from within, where the judgments of his con- 
temporaries, quoted at length, reinforce the au- 
thor’s own decisively given judgments, and 
where the primary interest is in the way in 
which men meet the shifting problems of poli- 
tics, foreign and domestic. It exemplifies the in- 
dividualistic character of English scholarship, 
the writing of history as art; and it can challenge 
comparison, in spite of an approach which some 
might think narrowly conceived, with the best 
product of an opposing school. 


1 : STANLEY PARGELLIS 
Newberry Library 


The property qualifications of members of par- 
liament. By HELEN E. Witmer, Pu.D. 
(“Studies in history, economics and public 
law,” No. 498.) New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1943. Pp. 245. $2.75. 


This work proposes to treat the controversy 
over the Act of 1710, which imposed a land- 
owning qualification upon members of the house 
of commons as one aspect of “the perennial 
struggle between the forces of liberation and 
conservatism.” Such, broadly, it was; yet, as 
one reads about it here, one is left with the feel- 
ing that the whole dispute was largely shadow- 
boxing. The author, too, must have sometimes 
felt this. In her preface she says that the impor- 
tance of the act “will always remain debatable’; 
in her conclusion she casts her vote for its un- 
importance, asserting that, so easily was it 
evaded, it never was a bar to the political am- 
bitions of unqualified men. Territorial mag- 
nates, its supposed beneficiaries, were foremost 
in its infraction by creating fictitious estates for 
favored candidates. Yet the act was hotly at- 
tacked and defended time after time before its 
repeal in 1858, as if great matters were at stake. 
Only in its first few years did the question pos- 
sess reality. The Tories, as Miss Witmer shows, 
meant the act to be a mighty weapon against 
their political and economic adversaries, bene- 
ficiaries of the new national debt and the Bank 
of England. 

The antithesis of “landed men” against 
“moneyed men” is the theme of the entire book. 
A bitter struggle between the two began, in the 
author’s view, late in Elizabeth’s reign and 
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“continued unabated during the seventeenth 
century,”’ when all the circumstances of the 
time “‘militated against the men of landed prop- 
erty” and “assisted the rapidly growing mon- 
eyed classes to even greater power” (p. 11). 
Throughout the period to 1858 she sees this 
class antagonism as a constant fact. 

To such generalizations exception must be 
taken. All the events of the seventeenth century 
did not militate against the landed class, as 
witness the corn bounty act of 1689 and re- 
strictions on Ireland which were jointly in the 
interests of English land and industry; in the 
eighteenth century the differentiation of the 
two classes was often blurred, as witness the 
co-operation of both in protecting wool and ex- 
ploiting mines and the investments made by 
landowners in commerce and industry and by 
commercial men in land. 

Sometimes the author seems to distort her 
material to make it fit her thesis. Thus, Cur- 
wen’s bill in 1809 against bribery and corrup- 
tion was “in reality another attempt to de- 
crease the power of those men who, having 
grown rich during the Napoleonic Wars, were 
using their newly gained wealth to buy their 
entrance into the House of Commons.” No 
evidence for this interpretation is given. It is 
stated that both Whigs and Tories up to 1830 
aimed to keep moneyed men out of the house of 
commons by regularly deciding election con- 
tests involving property qualifications against 
men of this class. Yet, farther on (p. 220), oc- 
curs the assertion that during the entire his- 
tory of the act few moneyed men lost their seats 
because of violating the act, which they did 
constantly. The needs of the thesis lead to this 
oversimplification: “From 1710 to 1858 the 
supporters of the ‘stake in the country’ theory 
worked indefatigably against this moneyed 
group of political adventurers” (p. 221). Some 
of the author’s own data refute this statement. 

The book is based upon thorough research. 
It contains interesting material upon election 
petitions and upon the means whereby fictitious 
qualifications in landed property could be ac- 
quired. It presents the repeated arguments of 
both sides for or against such a qualification. 
The acceleration of pace in the movement for 
political reform after 1870, the work of Radicals 
and Chartists, and the minor role of the ques- 
tion of property qualifications in reform pro- 
grams—all are discussed. 

On the debit side of the ledger the critic must 
point to a certain amount of unprecise reasoning 
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and statement and to an infelicitous style. The 
words “‘moneyed men”’ and “landed men” oc- 
cur in some places with the regularity of a met- 
ronome beat. Other phrases are often repeated 
as though the author, having found one good 
one for an idea, felt absolved from ever finding 


another. Frances E. GILtespie 
University of Chicago 


Washington and “‘the murder of Jumonville.” By 
GILBERT F. Lepuc. Boston: Société his- 
torique franco-américaine, 1943. Pp. 259. 
$2.25. 


The world war inadequately called the 
“Seven Years’ War” and still more inadequate- 
ly the “French and Indian War’ arose largely 
out of a frontier dispute in the Ohio Valley. 
The first blood shed in this frontier conflict was 
that of Ensign Coulon de Jumonville and nine 
of his men in an encounter with Lieutenant 
Colonel George Washington’s party on May 
28, 1754. Some French and French-Canadian 
historians have persisted in believing that Ju- 
monville was on a peaceful mission and that 
therefore the attack upon him was murder. 

This thin volume gathers together and dis- 
cusses (sometimes with needless repetition) all 
the available evidence on the Jumonville affair. 
The author, the Reverend Gilbert F. Leduc, an 
American of French-Canadian descent, comes 
to the conclusion that Jumonville was killed in 
a fair fight under justifiable military circum- 
stances. Father Leduc contends quite con- 
vincingly that the testimony of Washington’s 
ungallant behavior toward a diplomatic mis- 
sion is unreliable and that the evidence of Ju- 
monville’s hostile intentions is more credible. 

No American historian is likely to disagree 
with him. Yet the case would be even stronger 
if it could be shown (as is implied in Washing- 
ton’s report of the affair quoted on page 116 
but apparently denied by the author on page 
go) that the French fired first. It would also 
strengthen Washington’s plea of innocence if 
some other explanation than a bad interpreter 
could be found for Washington’s apparent con- 
fession of guilt when he subsequently (July 3, 
1754) surrendered at Fort Necessity. To be sure, 
Washington did not read French; and the 
Dutchman Vanbraam, upon whom he relied for 
his understanding of the terms of capitulation, 
apparently spoke neither French nor English 


well. Yet the meaning of the phrases “‘venger 
assassin” and “‘assassinat du sieur de Jumon- 
ville” contained in those articles of capitulation 
would not seem to be difficult to translate even 
for the uninitiate. As long, therefore, as it is 
possible to argue that the Americans fired the 
first shot and later, when defeated, signed pa- 
pers indirectly confirming that Jumonville had 
been “assassinated,’’ French historians, and 
especially French-Canadian historians, may be 
expected to persist in believing Washington 
guilty. The Reverend Robert H. Lord in a “Pre- 
face” to this volume expresses the belief that 
this little book “should help much to dispel the 
legend” of Washington’s murder of Jumonville. 
It should, but legends die hard. 


Louis GOTTSCHALK 
University of Chicago 


Bismarck: Leben und Werk. By Ericn Eycx. 
Vol. I. Zurich: Eugen Rentsch Verlag, 1941. 
Pp. 679. Fr. 16. 


No period after the 1890’s produced more 
new source material upon Bismarck than did 
that of the Weimar Republic. The integration 
of this new material into the first full-length 
biography of the German statesman in a genera- 
tion is the principal justification for Dr. Eyck’s 
work. This is no Nazi publication; nor does this 
first volume, at least, bear any mark of the 
present conflict, though the reviewer gathers 
that the author, now in his sixties, is a refugee 
from Germany. Eyck practiced law in Berlin 
under the Hohenzollern regime and edited the 
legal section of the liberal Vossische Zeitung 
under the republic. He has doubtless entered 
the field of popular biography for pecuniary 
reasons. Having produced a one-volume Glad- 
stone, he turned to Gladstone’s béte noire, 
Bismarck. He has made full use of a very good 
library but no archives. 

In this volume the story is carried only to 
November 1864, that is, to Bismarck’s triumph 
over Denmark—and Rechberg. Tentatively, 
the reviewer would give it a middle position 
among Bismarck biographies. It does not pos- 
sess the color and artistry of Matter or Marcks; 
nor the personal, anecdotal value of Headlam; 
nor the analytical penetration of Robertson or 
Lenz. Yet it is superior to the effusions of Lud- 
wig, Tschuppik, and Wertheimer. But the au- 
thor descends at times to the vulgarity of Lud- 
wig and the journalistic paste-pot manner of 
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the last two authors. It might be called an 
Egelhaaf brought up to date and expanded. 

As one would expect, Eyck is most at home 
in legal controversies like the Schleswig-Hol- 
stein question and in judgments bearing upon 
the Prussian civil service, parliament, and 
judicial system. And yet his sketch of Bis- 
marck’s religious change in 1848 is masterly, 
and he has keenly penetrated and artistically 
described the influence of Frau von Bismarck 
in her husband’s life. From the year 1848 on, 
the book becomes exclusively a political bio- 
graphy. The author shows considerable ac- 
quaintance with the new source collections and 
monographs, including American works. But 
the scholarly apparatus has been reduced to so 
bare a minimum that even a specialist cannot 
unravel some citations. The author accepts con- 
clusions of previous investigators without speci- 
fic acknowledgment: his interpretation of the 
Rhine policy of Napoleon III is Brandenburg’s 
as against Oncken’s; he draws heavily upon 
A. O. Meyer and Steeiel for Schleswig-Hol- 
stein; and he adopts the reviewer’s thesis (as 
against Thimme’s) that Bismarck never sin- 
cerely worked for a dualistic relationship with 
Austria but always toward conflict. One misses 
any reference to Hans Rosenberg’s monumental 
collection of political pamphlets for these years. 

On the other hand, the author’s freedom 
from national bias, his skilful integration of 
much new published material, and his just ap- 
preciation of Bismarck’s genius are commenda- 
ble qualities. While Eyck’s biography offers 
little to the American public, or scholars, it 
should become the most popular life of the 
statesman in postwar Germany, provided the 
second volume is the equal of the first. Print 
and format are effective. 

CHESTER W. CLARK 
State University of Iowa 


The Lieven-Palmerston correspondence 1828- 
1856. Translated and edited by Lorp Gup- 
LEY. London: John Murray, 1943. Pp. 316. 
$5.40. 


Princess Lieven’s husband was Russian 
ambassador in London from 1812 to 1834, while 
her correspondent was the sister of Lord Mel- 
bourne, Queen Victoria’s first premier and 
mentor, and wife, successively, of Lords Cowper 
and Palmerston. Both ladies had, therefore, 
firsthand opportunities for political wirepulling 


until Palmerston’s policy caused Lieven’s re- 
moval from London. Even then his wife settled, 
in 1835, for the rest of her life in Paris, where 
she became the ‘‘Egeria of Guizot,” and kept 
up a continuous correspondence with her Eng- 
lish friends, writing that “everything which 
happens in England interests me.” Although 
she never forgave Palmerston for her removal, 
she admitted that he “had a real and solid 
triumph at our expense” by his commercial 
treaty with Turkey in 1838; and her Anglophile 
feelings, despite her French surroundings, sur- 
vived the quarrel between the two countries 
over the Turko-Egyptian question in 1840. She 
found it “ridiculous that the fate of Europe 
should be jeopardized for the sake of Syria,” 
while Lady Palmerston wrote that Nicholas 
I “has risen in our esteem” for his wisdom in 
the Syrian question and expressed the joy felt 
in England at the signing of the Straits Con- 
vention. Princess Lieven mentions a Zionist 
movement in England in 1840. We learn that 
the Greek revolution of 1843 ‘‘surprised nobody” 
in Paris. In 1831 this Russian had declared it 
“more than ever essential to establish a king- 
dom of Greece’; now she viewed with appre- 
hension a constitutional monarchy there. The 
Tahiti affair is reflected in her letters; and the 
Pritchard case made Anglo-French relations 
“ticklish,” as did the Spanish marriages. She 
fled from Paris to avoid the revolution of 1848, 
and there are no letters between 1847 and 1852. 
The Crimean War forced her again to quit 
Paris; and, although she denounced that war as 
“stupid and odious,” her appeal to Lady Pal- 
merston to get her permission to return to 
Paris during its progress was futile, for the 
allies feared the influence of a Russian in- 
triguer’s salon. Of special interest to Americans 
are the allusions to the Durham report on Cana- 
da—she calls Durham “the real Papineau”— 
and to the Webster-Ashburton Treaty. The 
princess was well up in British internal politics; 
she found that Victoria “favours the Whig party 
to a marked degree” and reiterates Wellington’s 
remark that “Peel has nothing in his manners 
that could please her.”” Yet Princess Lieven was 
friendly with the unpopular Duke of Cumber- 
land, whose blunders are exposed in these let- 
ters—notably his claim to Victoria’s diamonds 
as belonging to the Hanoverian crown. 


WILLIAM MILLER 
Durban, South Africa 
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The liberal mind of John Morley. By WARREN 
STAEBLER. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press for the University of Cincinnati, 1943. 
Pp. 221. $3.50. 


Mr. Staebler modestly says: ‘““The purpose 
of this book is to disclose something of the mind 
of John Morley—to set down the leading ideas 
which occupied and actuated him, and to re- 
veal the individual temper which colored the 
expression of them.” In this attempt the au- 
thor succeeds admirably. 

Morley influenced the younger generation in 
England between 1870 and 1880 more than did 
any other Victorian. As for the making of his 
mind, he was profoundly influenced in his Ox- 
ford days by classicism, Darwinism, and 
utilitarianism. The thinkers who were most 
important in molding his thought were Aristotle, 
whose “middle way” he adopted; Burke; and 
John Stuart Mill. As editor of the Fortnightly 
Review for fifteen years, he greatly emphasized 
the idea of progress, opposed conventional re- 
ligion, advocated emancipation of the working 
class, and urged a national system of education. 
The chief study in his educational program was 
to be a survey of the culture and civilization 
of Greece, Rome, the Mohammedan world, and 
the medieval Christian world. Such a study 
would impress upon the student the oneness of 
history—its greatest fact—and greatly enrich 
the character. On the other hand, as the years 
passed, Morley came more and more to dis- 
trust science. In his thinking and writing he was 
broad, bold, and militantly aggressive—a true 
disciple of Mill. He was likewise a friend of 
Meredith, Eliot, and Hardy. 

In politics Morley was a staunch advocate of 
home rule for Ireland, a severe critic of British 
imperialism in India; and, as a pacifist, he re- 
signed from the cabinet in 1914. As a states- 
man, his prescience was revealed in his prophet- 
ic warning of 1867 that, if “strife between 
France and Germany were not extinguished, 
Germany would one day achieve a monstrous 
pacification by overrunning Belgium and the 
Netherlands as well as France.” Equally far- 
sighted was his conviction that England would 
never enjoy the fruits of a high-minded peace 
through a pitiful isolation from the affairs of 
the continent. Europe needed England’s moral 
leadership—otherwise its history would de- 
generate into a series of armed truces. He also 
foresaw that a “great economic revolution 
would convulse the earth.” The problem of 
every country was to devise the best kind of in- 


dustrial organization for withstanding it. He 
distrusted socialism. As a statesman, he failed 
in the higher qualities of leadership, as when, 
in 1914, he merely resigned from the cabinet 
instead of boldly challenging those who ad- 
vocated war. 

As a critic and writer, Morley applied the 
historical method and produced, among other 
works, brilliant and penetrating studies of Vol- 
taire, Rousseau, Diderot, and Burke. Perhaps 
his most distinctive work was his life of his 
mentor, Burke, which G. P. Gooch declares 
ranks among “‘the classics of English political 
literature.” He further asserts that Morley was 
one of the writers who made priceless contribu- 
tions to the story of intellectual development. 
Morley, as revealed in his own writings, stands 
closer to twentieth-century thinking than any 
of the other Victorians. He was much occupied 
with questioning: How were science, indus- 
trialism, and democracy affecting man’s lot— 
his physical state, his ideals, his relation to pain 
and evil? He stands out, in part as an embodi- 
ment of, and in part as a warning against, what 
has been diagnosed as ‘“‘the modern temper.” 
Despite this closeness to our time, Mr. Staebler 
says, Morley is not so widely read today as he 
deserves to be. 

CHARLES E. PAYNE 
Grinnell College 


Clemenceau. By GEOFFREY Bruun. (‘‘Makers 
of modern Europe” series.) Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1943. Pp. 
225. $3.00. 


In his preface Mr. Bruun states: 


This estimate of Clemenceau’s place in history is 
not offered as a final or definitive biography. For 
such a study the time is not yet ripe, and important 
documentary material is still unavailable. Rather, 
this is offered as a pertinent appraisal of a European 
statesman whose significance has increased steadily 
in contemporary estimation since his death in 1920, 
and whose heroic devotion to the sterner democratic 
ideals has not yet been adequately honored in 
America or in Europe. 


Within these limits and within the limits of 
space—for, after all, the book is a short one— 
the author has done a highly commendable job. 
In a well-written, clearly presented book with 
a very helpful bibliography and an index, he 
has traced Clemenceau’s career from child- 
hood to death. The treatment is chronological 
except for the years 1906-9, when Clemenceau’s 
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activities as president of the council are treated 
in two chapters, one dealing with domestic 
problems, the other with foreign affairs. 

It may well be questioned whether the 
limitations that have been imposed upon the 
book have not been too great. The author sug- 
gests that a new appraisal of Clemenceau’s 
career should be made. Presumably, he has in 
mind at least two major events and Clemen- 
ceau’s share in them: the peace settlement at 
the end of the war of 1914 and the development 
of the Third Republic. In places the author 
would seem to indicate that he feels the peace 
settlement of 1919, and especially Clemenceau’s 
part in it, have been condemned too harshly. 
For example, in the introduction he states, re- 
garding Clemenceau: 


A third quality, which some might be disposed to 
deny him, was idealism. It was a crusty, harsh, 
and practical idealism; it proposed to accept man 
as he is, and to improve him, if improvement were 
possible, by sweat and tears. Above all, it proposed 
to treat him as a creature who could not be helped 
if he would not help himself. A propensity for myopic 
optimism, euphemistic promises, and Utopian 
formulas Clemenceau considered the major curse 
of humankind, and his indictment of most humani- 
tarians, from Jean Jaurés to Woodrow Wilson, was 
that “their verbs were all in the future tense.” 


The present reviewer concurs with the views 
apparently held by the author; and yet he must 
confess that he feels that chapter xiv, dealing 
with the peace settlement, is not an altogether 
convincing presentation of such views, its fail- 
ure resulting primarily from brevity. Likewise, 
the parts dealing with the over-all development 
of the Third Republic—most significantly, of 
course, the chapters dealing with Clemenceau 
as president of the council from 1906 to 1909— 
present a gloomy picture of the Republic—as, 
indeed, does much of the rest of the book— 
which the reviewer feels is somewhat exag- 
gerated. The author, for example, concludes 
his first chapter on Clemenceau’s work as presi- 
dent of the council by stating (p. 89): 


All these defects and many more Clemenceau 
likewise deplored in French society, and because he 
loved France he could not refrain from scolding. He 
saw the Republic endangered, not by lack of natural 
endowment, of resources or opportunities, but by a 
lack of sufficient determination on the part of the 
people to make the effort demanded for survival and 
progress. France was declining through weakness of 
will. In his exaggerated display of energy and initia- 
tive he sought to set an example for his compatriots. 


He sought to supply what he considered a national 
deficiency from the reserves of his own tense and 
tempestuous nature. 


There is another lack in the book which is 
perhaps inevitable. One is told again that 
Clemenceau inspired France and enabled it to 
withstand the shocks of 1918—that he almost 
alone saved France. One does not doubt that 
this is true; one merely remains puzzled. The 
man in print seems not an inspiring, popular 
leader but rather a cold, friendless, unhappy 
individual. One surmises that those aspects of 
his personality which almost literally drove 
the French to victory will never emerge from 
the written page and that all biographies, like 
this one, will fail to explain why something one 
knows happened did happen. 

Such criticisms are perhaps somewhat cap- 
tious, for the book is certainly interesting and 
is a useful and a worth-while addition to our 
all too meager collection of good books in Eng- 
lish on the Third Republic. 


GEORGE WOODBRIDGE 
Columbia University 


The Danube Basin and the German economic 
Sphere. By Antonin Bascu. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1943. Pp. 275. 
$3.50. 


Although the author is concerned primarily 
with the German trade drive in southeastern 
Europe in the 1930’s—the techniques em- 
ployed, the extent of the German economic 
domination, and the economic and political 
repercussions—he very properly devotes several 
chapters to the necessary setting. In the first 
chapter he shows that the Danubian problem 
existed in essence before 1914; that it dates 
back to the 1870’s, when the western European 
governments set up protective tariffs against 
overseas agricultural products, thus leaving the 
eastern agrarian states to face the double ob- 
stacle of New World competition and tariffs 
levied by their natural markets. The situation 
was aggravated in the postwar period because 
the peace treaties setting up the independent 
succession states were not coupled with meas- 
ures or plans for economic collaboration among 
these countries. 

For a decade after 1918 the true state of af- 
fairs was masked by a steady flow of interna- 
tional loans, but after 1929 the essential bank- 
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ruptcy of the Danubian countries became ap- 
parent. With the economic crash of that year, 
the price level of agricultural goods dropped 
rapidly, the credit crisis was precipitated, and 
the harassed governments were forced into the 
vicious circle of foreign exchange restrictions, 
managed balance of payments, control of for- 
eign trade, and the general expansion of state 
control over economic life. The net result was 
the strangulation of trade, with the industrial 
West cutting down agricultural imports to the 
bone and the agrarian East shutting its doors to 
foreign manufactured goods. Nor was the situa- 
tion improved by regional economic agreements, 
such as those of the Economic Council of the 
Little Entente, or by the unconcern of Britain, 
France, and the United States with the plight 
of the eastern states. 

In the light of this background the author 
shows, with rich detail and careful analysis, 
how the Nazi government established its eco- 
nomic hegemony in the Danube Basin. It made 
skilful use of the existing system of trade con- 
trols. It inflated prices and thus divorced the 
price levels of the agrarian countries from the 
world market system. Finally, it annexed Aus- 
tria and Czechoslovakia and thereby insured 
the political, as well as the economic, subser- 
vience of the small states. 

In his two concluding chapters the author 
considers the prospects for the future. The 
problems to be faced are: “‘a market for ag- 
ricultural exports, population pressure, poverty, 
and lack of capital.’ His proposals, briefly, are 
the reduction of tariffs to the 1913 level, the re- 
organization of the agricultural system, and 
industrialization. He also considers the pro- 
posals for regional federations and realistically 
points out that no eastern European federation 
can hope to be self-sufficient, nor is it likely to be 
long lasting unless the above economic problems 
are solved and unless the federatiun is a part of 
“an established framework of international 
order, ensuring peace by some effective uni- 
versal force.” 

These conclusions are not revolutionary, but 
this in no way detracts from the very real value 
of the study. It is scholarly, authoritative, and 
invaluable, especially now that a new settle- 
ment in eastern Europe is impending. Profes- 
sor Basch writes of the events of these years 
with firsthand knowledge. In addition to his 
position at the University of Prague, he par- 
ticipated in the Geneva, Basle, Stresa, London, 
and other conferences of this period; and he al- 


so served as one of the Czech members of the 
Economic Council of the Little Entente. But 
this is not a book of reminiscences. It is based 
rather on thorough research and thoughtful 
analysis of the data presented. Especially use- 
ful for the historian are the illuminating statis- 
tical tables on such matters as the foreign in- 
debtedness of the Danubian countries (p. 57) 
and the comparison of Germany and the Danu- 
bian countries with respect to agricultural, 
mineral, and metal production (p. 230), income 
and population (p. 233), and consumption per 
capita (p. 237). Above all, this work demon- 
strates conclusively, and, it is to be hoped, final- 
ly, that the problem of eastern Europe is not 
merely of local concern or of German concern 
but that it affects Europe and the world and 
that the only durable solution is a world trading 
system and a world collective security system. 


L. S. STAVRIANOS 
Smith College 


The French right and Nazi Germany 1933-1039: 
a study of public opinion. By CHARLES A. 
Micaup. Durham, N.C.: Duke University 
Press, 1943. Pp. 255. $3.50. 


This book is a useful and valuable con- 
tribution to the literature on the French crisis 
of 1940. Dr. Micaud has combed an enormous 
mass of material—newspapers, magazines, 
parliamentary debates, and political tracts—to 
explain the course of the confluent streams of 
French rightist thought on the question of 
foreign policy. The results do not greatly alter 
the picture that has already been formed, but 
by so thorough an examination Mr. Micaud has 
given us amplified insight into the problem, as 
well as a more secure basis for our understand- 
ing of the Right’s point of view. It is one of the 
most satisfactory studies of the details of the 
French moral crisis of 1930-40 that has ap- 
peared to date. 

According to Mr. Micaud, the French Right 
had two fears: German revisionism and Rus- 
sian communism. Before 1935 both of these 
specters were so objectionable that no thought 
of compromise with either was possible, and as 
long as God was in his heaven and the French 
Army supreme in Europe, compromise seemed 
unnecessary. The Right never accepted Bar- 
thou’s flirtation with the Soviet Union as the 
basis for French policy; Stresa represented a 
closer approximation of their ideal. Nonethe- 
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less, the series of political earthquakes that 
began with the rearmament of the Rhineland 
and continued the dreary march through the 
Ethiopian War, the Spanish civil war, the 
Anschluss, and, finally, Munich drove the 
Right to make a decision. The barriers of pre- 
1933 were broken, and the security of the na- 
tion was in jeopardy. Contemporaneous with 
these external problems, the economic crisis 
and the rise of the Popular Front gave point to 
the historical problems of the day by threaten- 
ing the political power of bourgeois France on 
its own land. 

Mr. Micaud feels that France had to choose 
between Russia and the Axis, but the Right re- 
fused to make a wholehearted choice. In the 
first place, conservative France, which was 
bourgeois even before it was nationalistic, 
with a few striking exceptions, could not or 
would not co-operate with communism, even 
though the Soviet Union had become respecta- 
bly interested in the status quo and the League 
of Nations. On the other hand, it was only re- 
luctantly that bourgeois nationalist France 
was willing to consider working with Hitler. Al- 
most to the last, the Right hoped to see their 
two enemies destroy one another and leave 
France in peace. In the face of the growing 
strength of the Axis the French Right some- 
how believed that Mussolini would provide a 
solution for their political problems. The 
Italian dictator enjoyed a great personal popu- 
larity with that section of French opinion that 
hoped to find a duce for their own country, and 
they counted strongly upon his good offices. 
Furthermore, the Italian orientation, especial- 
ly if it could be coupled with a resuscitation of 
the Stresa Front, was seen by the Right as a 
way to recover from the “dominion status” 
that the English had assigned to the Quai 
d’Orsay. It was only in the latter days of ap- 
peasement, when the whole French policy was 
in ruins, that any significant sector of the Right 
was ready to look to Hitler as a possible patron. 

Mr. Micaud himself would be the last to 
assert that this book is a definitive picture of 
the Right’s position upon foreign affairs; that 
whole picture cannot be drawn until we have 
more complete information about the rest of 
the problems of France in the decade 1930-40. 
This, however should in no way detract from 
the value of this work. The wealth of quota- 
tions, the pitiless portrayal of men unable to 
think clearly because of prejudices and pre- 
conceptions, and the accurate delineation of the 
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several lines of thought upon the Right will 
make this study indispensable to anyone who 
wishes to understand the moral crisis of France 
in the 1930's. 

The reviewer is a little uncertain about the 
tacit assumption that so often appears in this 
book, namely, that the Franco-Soviet alliance 
would have given France and Europe security 
against the power that overwhelmed them. 
The sum total of the economic and political 
forces of 1935-39 would have to be more care- 
fully analyzed before this assumption could be 
granted. 

Joun B. WoLF 
University of Minnesota 


The new Europe. By BERNARD NEWMAN. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1943. Pp. 568. $3.75. 


Towards an abiding peace. By R. M. MAcIver. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1943. Pp. 195. 
$2.50. 


In these last years of the war there is no 
dearth of studies—many serious, a few in- 
formed, some casual, and too many pretentious 
and uninformed—of the problems attendant 
upon rebuilding the peace of the world. This is 
natural, necessary, and healthy. It indicates 
that the realization of the need for such a re- 
building is general, and that is essentially én- 
couraging. 

Mr. Newman has written a very sincere 
book. He has spent many years in the study of 
the problems facing the peoples who live in the 
troubled zones of Europe. He has lived among 
these peoples. From Finland to the Straits he 
has traveled extensively on foot, by bicycle, 
and by the more conventional modes of trans- 
port. Getting hopelessly stuck in Bessarabian 
mud is a wholesome introduction to Rumanian 
politics. The relevance is hardly fortuitous. 

In discussing problems and suggesting solu- 
tions Mr. Newman is, in general, conservative. 
He accepts the existence of the post-Versailles 
states of Europe, finding that the broad lines of 
the national states are, with minor modifications, 
adequate for all reasonable future needs. Ac- 
cepting the political and psychological necessity 
for boundaries between these states, with all 
that such a demarcation implies, he does not 
feel that the movement for integral federation 
of any of the lesser European states has much 
chance of success. Developments since he wrote 
the book would seem to corroborate this judg- 
ment. 
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As to Poland, the state with the most thorny 
boundary problems, he suggests that the so- 
called “Corridor” be returned to Poland, that 
Danzig become a Polish City, and that East 
Prussia be given to Poland. An exchange of 
populations could be arranged to enable those 
Germans who would be unwilling to live under 
Polish rule to move to the Reich. There were, 
furthermore, more Poles living in pre-1939 
Germany than Germans living in Poland. An 
exchange would be numerically workable from 
that point of view. In this connection it should 
be pointed out that Mr. Newman underesti- 
mates the number of Slav inhabitants in East 
Prussia. His figure of 400,000 should probably 
be doubled. In regard to the Silesian border, 
while admitting the miscarriage of justice in 
the 1921 plebiscite, Mr. Newman does not treat 
seriously enough the logic of a Polish demand 
for a line to include Opole (Oppeln). 

On the delicate and bitterly debated Vilna 
question, after an excellent presentation of the 
facts in the case, the author gives up, precisely 
because he knows from personal experience how 
intransigent are both the Poles and the Lithu- 
anians. It is certain that no settlement in this 
case can or will be reached by gentle suasion. 
He does not anticipate any great difficulty over 
the Teschen question between Czechoslovakia 
and Poland. His analysis of the viability of 
Polish-Soviet relations, however, would not 
seem to be borne out by present tendencies. 
Whether there will be any exchange of Polish 
and Ukrainian or White Russian populations in 
Poland against the numerous Polish colonies in 
pre-1939 Russia, as he suggests, remains to be 
seen. He reports the interesting fact that the 
exact figures of the plebiscites conducted by the 
Soviet Russian authorities in the three Baltic 
States on July 14 and 15, 1940, were published 
in a London newspaper twenty-four hours be- 
fore the polls were closed. To his argument that 
Russia’s fears of German aggression in the 
Baltic are baseless if Germany is thoroughly 
defeated, events will give the only valid answer. 

For most of the sore spots in Europe, Mr. 
Newman suggests an exchange of populations: 
in eastern Karelia, East Prussia, Memelland, 
Upper Silesia, Bessarabia, Transylvania, north- 
ern Dobrudja, Istria and Fiume, and the 
Czechoslovak-Hungarian border. This is a 
rather formidable list. There is no doubt that in 
some of these cases an exchange of populations, 
properly conceived and administered, firmly 
effected and consistently supported after its 


completion by the administering power or 
powers, would alleviate the friction to a not 
inconsiderable degree. One does not gain the 
impression that Mr. Newman has given much 
attention to the postplebiscite aspect of the 
question. National pride, memory of a past in 
another land before the transplantation was 
effected, could easily be inflamed and, under 
certain kinds of leadership, canalized and 
activated. It would be a miracle of the first or- 
der if such intangible adverse psychological 
factors were to be conjured out of existence by 
the simple device of exchanging populations. 


For some other delicate problems he sug- 
gests a plebiscite. Here, again, it may be pointed 
out that the method of the plebiscite is open to 
serious objections. Hardly a plebiscite held in 
Europe after the last war can be regarded as 
having given ultimately satisfactory results. 
Whether this be due to faults of administration 
or to the rationale behind the device itself is 
not easy to decide, but it is clear that the plebi- 
scite must be used with great care. Indeed, it 
may easily turn out to give results quite un- 
representative of the real will or the needs of 
the populations involved. 


Much of the book is historical background. 
In general, it represents the facts fairly. It has 
frequently the very distinct advantage of pre- 
senting the history of a problem as the people on 
the spot understand it. It is not, and does not 
pretend to be, documented diplomatic history. 
Its accuracy lies much deeper. The few errors in 
details of fact do not vitiate the validity of the 
vital aspects of the story. I know of no other re- 
cent study which by its candor and the value of 
its direct information concerning the sore spots 
of Europe so obviously merits careful reading by 
the general, as well as the professional, reader. 


The book of Mr. Maclver is in a different 
category entirely, though it is concerned, ina 
manner of speaking, with the sort of peace we 
should have after this war. As a political sci- 
entist, he focuses his interest on the very broad 
principles which he believes should underlie 
any abiding peace. But in the course of his 
argument he touches upon a considerable num- 
ber of historical and political facts in such a way 
as to induce in the reader some reserve as to the 
author’s familiarity with the political realities 
of the modern world. 

He does not like the “‘old notion” and the 
“prejudice” of sovereignty; ‘“We cannot allow 
every state, or any state, to act as though it 
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were independent and absolute in determining 
its relation to other states” (p. 21). In the first 
place, absolute sovereignty exists only in the 
mind of the political scientist. In the second 
place, Mr. Maclver, after deprecating the in- 
dependence of too many states (eliminating 
specifically the three eastern Baltic States, p. 
58), makes very elaborate provision for the 
eventual autonomy of numbers of mandated 
territories which have never shown any capacity 
for autonomy. He regards the Polish ‘“Cor- 
ridor”’ as a “monstrosity.”” He would have 
Austria a part of Germany. He disapproves of 
the reparations settlement, with arguments 
essentially similar to those of Mr. Keynes in 
1921, without, however, pointing out that the 
reparations settlement against which Mr. 
Keynes inveighed in 1921 never became a fiscal 
fact and that Germany received more in loans, 
still unpaid both as to interest and principal, 
than she turned over in reparations. He depre- 
cates codified international law because it has 
no real sanctions. He does not even hint that 
the present war may well be considered a 
sanction of the international law that Germany 
violated. But he wants a new codification of 
the “greater law,” even if the present, probably 
the “lesser,” law can be enforced only with diffi- 
culty. How the sanctions of a greater law could 
be enforced is not made clear. The only freedom 
the small states would be allowed would be the 
freedom to join some larger state. Mr. Maclver 
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thinks the Versailles terms were tragically un- 
just and that the German people “‘are a nation 
of ordinary folk” and adjures us to “treat them 
so that we can live together in peace.” Previous 
efforts to treat them so were not crowned with 
success. In this case, at least, such peaceful re- 
lations would reasonably seem to demand 
bilateral support. He is opposed to militarism 
and force but would “require” obedience to the 
pronouncements of the over-all international 
executive he suggests. He speaks of Russia as a 
noncolonial power. What is Siberia? He decries 
“vengeance” in dealing with Germany, but it 
is not easy to see how the “greater law”’ he ad- 
vocates can command either respect or obedi- 
ence unless punishment for its violations is 
specified and inflicted. He would have Poland 
use Memel as her port instead of the mouth of 
the Vistula, disregarding the fact that the cost 
of transportation from the rest of Poland to the 
Niemen River would bankrupt the country in a 
few years. He seems to be under the strange 
impression that East Prussia was an economic 
asset to Germany. He suggests that “Lithuania 
should become a province of Poland.” And so 
on. 

It is heartening, after reading the book, to 
be able to come to the conclusion that Mr. 
Maclver does not expect any of his suggestions 
to be adopted. 

S. HARRISON THOMSON 
University of Colorado 
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To envisage all the factors in a colossal modern 
war is almost beyond the reach of the human mind. 
In such an emergency a nation must avail itself of 
manpower, industry, food, fuel, labor, transporta- 
tion, raw materials, finance, inventiveness, science, 
trade, and public opinion in such manner as to con- 
centrate all the country’s energies and resources 
upon the imperative objective of victory. To bring 
these factors into a comprehensive survey or cata- 
logue for the United States at war beginning in 1917 
and running on until demobilization in 1921 has been 
the ambitious task of Dr. Solon J. Buck and his 


able staff of over seventy compilers. The result is an 
impressive guide to the complex structure of war 
government under Wilson with its intricate network 
of agencies. It is true that a catalogue for this pur- 
pose had already been compiled by Dr. F. L. Pax- 
son and his assistants in the Historical Branch of the 
General Staff and issued in 1919 under the title A 
handbook of economic agencies of the war of 1917. 
Comparing the old catalogue—now rare—with the 
new, one finds merits in both. The new book is more 
stylized; each article follows a set pattern, treating 
the history, functions, and records of the agency in 
the order named. The old is printed from type, the 
new is reproduced by photo-offset. The new is 
longer, having 127 more pages of comparable 
length; on leading agencies there is some variation 
in length of treatment, but not much. There are 
about twenty-four hundred agencies treated in the 
new book. Under “Chemical,’”’ “Chemistry,’’ etc., 
the old has twelve articles, disregarding cross- 
references, and the new has twenty-five; under 
“Labor’’ the old has fifteen, the new nineteen. Certain 
elements not in the old are found in the new, especially 
as regards records (where and what they are, the 
location being nearly always the National Archives), 
the post-war fate of an agency, and bibliography 
(both general and special). In preparing the old, use 
was made of active personnel in the agencies; in 
the new all the work apparently has been done by 
the archival staff. The old emphasizes activities; 
the new gives activities but emphasizes records. The 
old had a name index but no agency index; the new 
gives an agency or organizational index (useful be- 
cause parts of an agency are scattered among many 
entries), but no index of names. Neither has a 
topical index, under which, for example, one might 
find such a head as “Overman Act,’’ though each 
mentions the act in treating the President. The new 
treats the House Inquiry; the old does not. Neither 
includes the League of Nations, from which the 
United States remained tragically aloof. The old 
omitted the state department; the new gives it 
eighteen lines. To the investigator and the historian 
this guide will be indispensable; it ought also to be 
practically helpful to present administrators. It 
would be regrettable if such a work were considered 
“merely academic”’ while similar problems are upon 
us. All who use the National Archives for a study 
of the war of 1917 will be grateful for so valuable 
and so well ordered a tool. 

J. G. RANDALL 
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Mr. Rayner’s work on the years between the two 
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the years just before 1939. While no one of these 
theses is new, each is deftly presented; and the sum 
total of the argument is convincing. Throughout the 
work the author clearly employs history in one of its 
most time-honored functions—that of teaching 
lessons for the present from events of the past. His 
account is an indictment of both the foibles of the 
democratic powers and the brutality of the totalitar- 
ian. With this in mind he also indulges in a number 
of obiter dicta, some of which are penetrating and 
most of which are interesting. To assist him in his 
interpretations he employs a style which in some 
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when, as Charles I, he came to swear allegiance to the 
crowns of his dominions there. It required money to 
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as to succeed his grandfather Maximilian as Holy 
Roman Emperor. Charles sought assistance from the 
wealthy financiers of Augsburg—in particular, the 
Fuggers and Welsers. The discovery of the riches of 
Mexico and Peru was most fortunate at this time, for 
thus part of his obligations could be met. As the 
precious metals passed from Spain to other countries 
in exchange for commodities and in payment of 
debts, the Germans cast envious eyes on the source 
of Spanish wealth in America. The author tells of 
the expeditions sent by the Welsers and their as- 
sociates to Venezuela under the patronage of Charles. 
Here Ambrose Ehinger, Hans Seissenhofer, Nicholas 
Federmann, Georg Hohermuth, Heinrich Remboltt, 
and Philipp von Hutten, with their followers, sought 
discovery and plunder; but no attempt was made for 
colonization. Mr. Arciniegas tells of the adventures 
of Ulrich Schmid! in the Argentine and in Para- 
guay over a period of twenty years and of the 
financial assistance rendered by the Fuggers in the 
voyage of Magellan. He also mentions a contract 
which was offered that firm for the colonization of 
Chile, Bolivia, and parts of Argentina and Peru. 
This contract was not signed, however, because of 
the excessive demands of the Fuggers. The volume is 
not offered as a history, and little attempt is made to 
connect the activities of the Germans with the more 
dramatic and better-known achievements in Ameri- 
ca of contemporary Spaniards. Rather, the author 
shows a desire to awaken the interest of the reader in 
the history of the Germans in South America. In 
this he has succeeded in producing a book of value 
not only to Latin Americans but to the English- 
speaking world as well. It is to be hoped that other 
similar undertakings may be made available for a 
better understanding of the culture of our neighbors 
to the south. The atmosphere of the book is dis- 
tinctly Spanish; the Portuguese in Brazil are scarcely 
mentioned. 
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George Whetstone is a writer whom the world 
has willingly let die, although Shakespearean 
scholars have given him a shadowy kind of im- 
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and Cassandra was one of the sources of Measure for 
measure. Yet Whetstone was not insignificant in his 
time. A gentleman and man of letters, he was also a 
man of action and served as “commissary of mus- 
ters” in the Low Countries, where he was slain in a 
duel in the autumn of 1587. A prolific writer of verse 
and prose, Whetstone illustrates the quality of the 
literary profession in the period preceding the golden 
age of Elizabethan letters. Perhaps the very word 
“profession” gives the wrong connotation, for liter- 
ature was still merely the avocation of the gentle- 
man who often pretended to be distressed when his 
efforts fell into the hands of the printers. Whetstone 
was less shy than some of his contemporaries, and 
apparently he believed that his didactic works had 
an important ‘“‘message.’”’ Mr. Izard has made a 
competent synthesis of all that is known of Whet- 
stone and has added a considerable amount of new 
information. He has also corrected gross errors in the 
Dictionary of national biography and the Cambridge 
history of English literature. He is to be commended 
for his industry and his careful workmanship. If zeal 
for completion has led him to expand his book be- 
yond the requirements of the subject, he at least 
has erred in the right direction. Nobody will have to 
write another dissertation on George Whetstone. A 
little more emphasis on the social significance of 
Whetstone’s writings would have given Mr. Izard’s 
book greater value to the historian, for Whetstone’s 
writings throw much useful light on the confused 
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land: League for the Liberation of Lithuania, 
1944. Pp. 299. 

A history. 

The studies in nationality and nationalism in Poland 
between the two wars (1918-1939). By Kon- 
STANTY SYMONOLEWICz. New York: Polish In- 
stitute of Arts and Sciences in America, 1944. 
Pp. 73. 

A bibliographical survey. 


RUSSIA 


The Russian fur trade 1550-1700. By RayMonpD H. 
FIsHER. (“University of California publications 
in history,” Vol. XXXI.) Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1944. Pp. 275. $3.00. 
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Soviet and tsarist Siberia. By GEORGE BoropIN. 
London: Rich & Cowan, 1944. Pp. 168. 15s. 


Siberia in the seventeenth century: a study of the 
colonial administration. By GEORGE V. LANTZEFF. 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 1943. 


Pp. 235. $2.75. 


Russian cavalcade: a military record. By ALBERT 
Parry. New York: Ives Washburn, 1944. Pp. 
334. $3.50. 

A military history of Russia, beginning with the 

capture of Berlin in 1760. 


The Jewish community in Russia, 1772-1844. By 
Isaac Levitats. (“Studies in history, econom- 
ics, and public law,” No. 505.) New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1943. Pp. 300. $3.50. 


Vladimir Lenin: a political biography. Prepared by 
the MARX-ENGELS-LENIN INsTITUTE. New York: 
International Publishers, 1944. Pp. 288. $2.50. 


The new course. By LEON Trotsky. Translated by 
Max SCHACHTMAN as The struggle for the new 
course. New York: New International Pub. Co., 
1944. Pp. 265. $2.00. 

A translation of Trotsky’s study of the Russian 

Revolution, with an account of his struggle for 

workers’ democracy and a re-evaluation of his work. 


A subaltern in Old Russia. By LIEUTENANT-GENERAL 
A. A. IcnatyeEv. London: Hutchinson, 1944. Pp. 
288. 18s. 


A volume of memoirs. 


USSR: the story of Soviet Russia. By WALTER 
Duranty. Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1944. Pp. 
293. $3.00. 


The Red Army. By I. Mrinz. New York: Inter- 
national Publishers, 1944. Pp. 160. $2.00. 


The growth of the Red Army. By D. FEepotorr 
Waite. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1944. Pp. 486. $3.75. 


Famine: Quaker work in Russia, 1921-23. By 
MicHAEL AsquiTH. With a foreword by Dr. 
MELVILLE MACKENZIE. Oxford: University Press, 


1944. Pp. 70. 2s. 


The Soviet Far East. By Witt1AM MANDEL. New 
York: Dial Press, 1944. Pp. 158. $2.50. 


I am a woman from Soviet Russia. By BARBARA 
Moore-PaTALEEWA. London: Gollancz, 1944. 
Pp. 304. 10s. 6d. 

An account of life in Soviet Russia up to 1936. 


Maisky: ten years ambassador. By GEORGE BILAIN- 
KIN. London: Allen & Unwin, 1944. Pp. 400. 158. 
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Russia and the United States. By Prtrrmm A. Soro- 
KIN. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1944. Pp. 
253. $3.00. 

Although Professor Sorokin utilizes history in 
this volume, it cannot be accurately described as 
history. The work is a combination of sociology and 
philosophy which raises some doubts in the mind of 
the historian. As a comparison of the development 
of the cultures of the United States and Russia, 
it proclaims similarities which a more thorough in- 
vestigation of the facts might lead one to reject; and 
it notes all too briefly the contributions of each 
nation to the development of the other. Although 
the author declares his impartiality, he leaves the 
impression of being favorable to the tsarist regime, 
since he not merely emphasizes the industrial prog- 
ress made in Russia during that period but rather 
minimizes the despotism of the tsars, especially after 
1882. He thinks that the Soviet system is being 
modified so that both inequality in earnings and 
possession of property may be tolerated. The last 
two chapters of the volume, chapters x and xi, set 
forth a theory of the main cause of war and con- 
ditions of peace and are thus a sort of addendum to 
the work. 

J. FRED Rippy 


What Russia wants. By Joacuim JorsTEN. New 
York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1944. Pp. 214. 
$2.50. 

SCANDINAVIA 


Journey into the fog. By CORNELIA GOODHUE. New 
York: Doubleday, Doran, 1944. Pp. 179. $2.50. 
The life and voyages of Vitus Bering, eighteenth- 

century explorer of the northern Pacific. 


Nobel—prize donor: inventor of dynamite—advocator 
of peace. By MicHAEL Evianorr. New York: 
Revell, 1944. Pp. 190. $2.50. 


In the beginning was the light. By AMELIE PossE- 
BrAzpovA. Translated from the Swedish by 
GRENVILLE GROVE. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co., 1942. Pp. 410. $3.75. 

This delightful book by the author of that other 
charming bouquet of reminiscences, Sardinian side- 
show, is at once the highly individualistic story of an 
alert and sensitive child and a fascinating picture of 
Sweden’s way of life a half-century ago. Mme 
Posse-Brézdova’s earliest recollections, as here set 
down, have a character of their own, not only be- 
cause this is a youngster’s story of an adult world, 
but also because the setting is a little-known part of 
Sweden. When Amelie Posse was five years old, her 
mother wrote that her little girl was always going 
about saying: “There is no time to lose, we may die 
—we must hasten to make memories.” These 
memories were made—of the family estate on the 
shore of Oresund near Hilsingborg, of poets and 
painters, of court and countryside, of fishermen and 
aristocrats, of politics and society—of Swedish life in 
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the nineties. Living now in a flat in Stockholm, 
exiled from the Czechoslovak home of her marriage, 
the author has her moments of wondering whether 
such recollections of a happy and peaceful existence 
could have any interest in this dire day. She had 
nearly given up the book when a well-known Swedish 
author read what was written and persuaded her to 
go on with it: “It is certainly neither futile nor mean- 
ingless to remind people how innocently happy life 
once could be. Such things give one confidence and 
courage to look toward the future.” With this one 
must agree. It is certainly “neither futile nor mean- 
ingless’’ to recall some of the humanistic assurances 
of half a century ago. The author is the only daugh- 
ter of Count Frederick Posse, a celebrated civil 
engineer and railway-builder. The son of the founder 
and leader of the great Agrarian party and prime 
minister of Sweden in the 1880's, he was a close 
friend and classmate of King Gustaf. Her mother’s 
father was Gunnar Wennerberg—poet and com- 
poser, member of the riksdag and minister of edu- 
cation. Into their home often came the cultural and 
social leaders of Sweden as well as noted visitors 
from the continent. Aided by a marvelous memory— 
photographic when it comes to colorful descriptions 
of people and scenes—Mme Posse-Brézdové gives 
us intimate pictures of Oscar II, King Gustaf, 
Prince Eugen, Selma Lagerléf, Ellen Key, Count 
Snoilsky, and many others. There is a wealth of 
cultural side lights and historical glimpses of famous 
men and women that can be enjoyed even by people 
to whom Sweden of that period means little or 
nothing. Amelie also made her own friends, many of 
them among the simple families of the sailor and 
fisher folk. Sympathetic and adventurous, her little 
visits with kings and kitchen maids, artists and 
artisans, are full of life, breathlessly told, cleverly 
pointed, and so adroitly woven together that the 
four hundred pages pass in swift review before an 
altogether pleased reader. This interesting book 
gives an excellent view of Sweden’s way of life in 
the decade between 1888 and 1897. There is good 
background material for the historian, and it holds 
the full attention of the general reader for whom 
it is patterned. The translation is first rate. 


Eric C. BELLQUIST 


Norway is my country. By SYNNOVE CHRISTENSEN. 
London: Collins, 1943. Pp. 160. 7s. 6d. 


An account of life in German-occupied Norway. 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


The heritage of Spain. By NicHOLsON B. ADAms. 
New York: Holt, 1944. Pp. 331. $4.00. 
An historical survey of Spanish literature, music, 
architecture, and art. 


Empire in a changing world. By W. K. Hancock. 
New York: Penguin Books, 1944. Pp. 186. $0.25. 
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BRITISH EMPIRE 


The Revolutionary generation, 1763-1790. By EVARTS 
BouTELL GREENE. (“American life” series.) New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1943. Pp. 487. $4.00. 

The Revolutionary generation is concerned pri- 
marily with the social and economic developments 
between 1763 and 1790. In this period, however, 
political issues so pervade every other phase of his- 
tory that they cannot be ignored. As in other 
volumes of the series, the mass of details results at 
times in an encyclopedic listing of particulars, but 
generally Professor Greene has succeeded in dove- 
tailing his material into a compact whole. Seldom 
does he fail to tie his details to the broader develop- 
ment which he sees taking place. The volume is 
divided into three units: the decade after 1763, the 
war years, and the postwar period. In each the 
economic, social, religious, and cultural aspects of 
American life are comprehensively described. The 
various geographic sections and the diverse ele- 
ments—ethnic, social, economic, and political—of 
the population are adequately considered. The num- 
ber of personalities he weaves into his story not 
only enriches the history but gives the reader a 
nearly complete list of colonial men of affairs. A 
thirty-two-page “‘Critical essay on authorities” con- 
cludes the volume. Throughout the study Mr. 
Greene stresses the essential nature of the Revolu- 
tionary generation: accelerated modification of 
European habits, culture, and attitudes in the New 
World. Titles of two chapters, ‘““The Old World in 
the New” and “Emerging Americanism,” express 
the concept permeating the work. The volume is 
more than a history of American life; it is the story 
of the transformation of European society in a new 
environment. 

FRANK L. EsTERQUEST 


A pictorial guide to many lands: the British Common- 
wealth and Empire. Edited by W. J. TuRNER. 
New York: Hastings House, 1944. Pp. 312. $5.00. 
An illustrated history and description of a part 

of the British Empire. 


Pacific partner. By GEORGE H. JoHNsTON. New 
York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1944. Pp. 227. 
$2.75. 

A picture of Australia. 


The Burmese scene: political, historical, pictorial. By 
Maurice Cotuis. London: John Crowther, 1943. 


Pp. 60. 5s. 

The pageant of Canadian history. By ANNE MERRI- 
MAN Peck. New York: Longmans, Green, 1944. 
Pp. 353. $3.00. 

A portrait of Canada. By JAspER H. STEMBRIDGE. 
Oxford: University Press, 1944. Pp. 176. 10s. 6d. 


India against the storm. By Post WHEELER. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1944. Pp. 350. $3.50. 
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The jacket introduces Post Wheeler as a career 
diplomat, a holder of three Doctor’s degrees, and an 
objective observer of India’s problems for a quarter 
of a century. All these qualifications lead one to ex- 
pect a scholarly, profound, and distinctive treat- 
ment of a subject so badly mangled by propagan- 
dists on both sides. Not realizing that apologetics 
and verbal defense cannot take the place of real 
solutions for real problems, the author trots out the 
old humdrum inanities to cater to the curiosity- 
seeker. In vain does the reader turn over Dr. 
Wheeler’s three hundred and fifty pages of “dis- 
passionate observation” to find some sound and 
substantial arguments or proposals which would 
differentiate his work from the superficial travelogue. 
True it is that India’s nationalists are not God’s 
little angels, but the author fails to realize that it is 
not in his brilliant damnation of Gandhi and others 
that the imperialist may find solace from the classi- 
cal logic of imperial disintegration. The centrifugal 
forces of empire, symbolized by colonial national- 
isms today but known under different names in 
bygone history, cannot be suppressed by imperial 
callousness. The principle that political self-expres- 
sion by the constituent parts of an empire is the 
best tonic for the unification and strength of that 
empire is forgotten by the author. 

SUNDER JOsHI 


India to-day and tomorrow. By StR GEOFFREY DE 
MontTMORENCY. (“Signpost booklets.”) London: 
Signpost Press, 1944. Pp. 30. 6d. 


Adventures of a Boer family. By Victor Pout. Lon- 
don: Faber, 1944. Pp. 117. 7s. 6d. 
Recollections of life in the Orange Free State 
during the Boer War. 


No outspan. By DeNeys ReErTz. London: Faber, 
1943. Pp. 288. 15s. 
An account of Colonal Reitz’s experiences as a 
cabinet minister in South Africa. 


Here are South Africans. By JULIAN MOCKFOoRD. 
London: Black, 1944. 4s. 6d. 


AFRICA 


The great century in northern Africa and in Asia. A 
history of the expansion of Christianity, Vol. VI. 
By KENNETH Scotr LATOURETTE. New York: 
Harper, 1944. Pp. 502. $4.00. 


Look at Africa. By W. G. and M. S. Woo.sert. 
(““Headline” series, No. 43.) New York: Foreign 
Policy Association, 1943. Pp. 96. $0.25. 


The Italianization of African natives: government na- 
tive education in the Italian colonies 1890-1937. 
By Rortanp R. DE Marco, Px.D. (Teachers 
College, Columbia University, “‘Contributions to 
education,” No. 880.) New York: Bureau of 


Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 

versity, 1943. Pp. 150. $2.35. 

The subject of this small monograph is one that 
will interest not only historians but political scien- 
tists, sociologists, and even anthropologists. Ameri- 
cans are becoming increasingly aware of the urgency 
of colonial problems, particularly in Africa. Among 
other things, we are talking a lot about the need to 
“educate” the natives. This generally means trying 
to make the native over in our own image. The pres- 
ent study is valuable because it presents the record 
of Italy’s failure to make any appreciable headway 
in her program of Italianizing the natives in her 
Libyan and East colonies. (She held Ethiopia too 
briefly and too feebly for her rule to make any real 
impression there.) Dr. De Marco has examined a 
great deal of printed matter, as is evident from his 
bibliography and copious notes—which together 
take up over one-third of the volume. However, a 
large part of this is of an official nature or is written 
by observers with an obvious sympathy for Fascist 
policy. Although Mr. De Marco sought to correct 
this shortcoming by handling his sources with care, 
one cannot escape the impression that his interpreta- 
tions and conclusions are in some cases lopsided and 
unrealistic. He would doubtless have overcome these 
difficulties had he been able to investigate on the 
spot. The book would also have profited from a 
happier style. As it stands, the author’s prose is 
tedious, repetitious, and generally uninspired. 
Nevertheless, the book represents a contribution to 
the literature of modern imperialism. 


ROBERT GALE WOOLBERT 


FAR EAST 


Peoples of southeast Asia. By BRUNO LASKER. New 
York: Knopf, 1944. Pp. 288. $3.00. 


A short history of the Chinese people. By L. CARRING- 
TON GoopricH. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1943. Pp. 260. $2.50. 

Among several recent publications concerning 
the history of China, Professor Goodrich’s book, 
though written in popular style, merits academic 
attention. The author was born and bred in Peking, 
China, and has been professor of Chinese in Colum- 
bia University for a number of years. He is also the 
author of The literary inquisition of Ch’ien-lung 
(Baltimore, 1935) and has written many short arti- 
cles dealing mainly with the objects of cultural ex- 
changes between China and the West. A short history 
of the Chinese people, though brief, is apparently the 
crystallization of the work of one of this country’s 
senior sinologists—the result of many years’ re- 
search and teaching. The book is divided into nine 
chapters which give a sound classification and show 
a firm grasp of the development of the Chinese race 
and history. In each chapter attention is paid to 
political as well as to social, economic, and cultural 
history. The style is succinct narration, of a highly 
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summarized nature. Almost every phase of Chinese 
civilization has been mentioned. Particular refer- 
ence is made to the introduction to or from China 
of such items as vegetables, fruits, flowers, herbs, 
plants, potatoes, sorghum, tobacco, opium, syphilis, 
games, polo, chess, and so forth, which are usually 
neglected in ordinary textbooks. China’s relations 
with foreign countries in medieval times are well 
treated because the author uses source material. 
The dates of all events referred to are clearly, if not 
minutely, indicated. The development of the history 
of Chinese literature, the invention of printing, and 
the compilation of large encyclopedias or other 
works are also adequately discussed, since Mr. 
Goodrich has a fine background in Chinese bibliog- 
raphy. As far as the history of Chinese civilization 
from the Peking man to the end of the eighteenth 
century is concerned, this book is, on the whole, an 
all-round summary. Unfortunately, it is too brief a 
summary, which may appeal to the average reader 
as little more than a chronological table. Especially 
brief is the discussion of events from the nineteenth 
century to the present day. The famous “Opium 
War” is dismissed with a few lines, while the epoch- 
making Treaty of Nanking is not even mentioned. 
The name of the founder of the Chinese Republic, 
Sun Yat-sen, does not appear in this work. The 
events of the last two hundred years are so briefly 
summarized that, unless one is thoroughly familiar 
with the subject, one could understand it only with 
difficulty. Eventually Mr. Goodrich’s history may 
become a handy volume for the use of experts in this 
field rather than for ordinary readers. His wide 
interest in material, his accuracy in facts, and his 
elaborate research work deserve great admiration 
and praise. 


S. Y. Ténc 


The making of modern China. By OWEN and 
ELEANOR Lattimore. New York: Norton, 1944. 
Pp. 212. $2.50. 


A short history of Chinese civilization. 


The motherly and auspicious: being the life of the 
Empress Dowager Tzii Hsi in the form of a drama, 
with an introduction and notes. By MAURICE 
Cot.ts. London: Faber, 1943. Pp. 179. 12s. 6d. 


The international development of China. By SuN 
YatT-sEN. London: Hutchinson, 1944. Pp. 176. 
7s. 6d. 


Shark’s fins and millet. By ILONA RALF SuEs. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown, 1944. Pp. 331. $3.00. 
The impressions of an American woman in China 
before and after the outbreak of war with Japan. 


China handbook, 1937-1943. Compiled by the 
CHINESE MINISTRY OF INFORMATION. New York: 
Macmillan, 1944. Pp. 876. $5.00. 

A survey of major developments in China during 
six years of war. 
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The men of the Burma Road. By Cutanc YEE. New 
York: Studio Publications, 1944. Pp. 88. $2.25. 


A historical novel of the building of the Burma 
Road. 


Turkistan tumult. By AttcHEN K. Wu. London: 
Methuen, 1944. 7s. 6d. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


From wilderness to empire. By ROBERT GLass CLE- 
LAND. New York: Knopf, 1944. Pp. 388. $4.00. 


A history of California, from 1542. 


Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society. 
Vol. LXXXVII, No. 3, Thomas Jefferson. Phila- 
delphia: American Philosophical Society, 1943. 
Pp. 289. $1.00. 

The interest in Jefferson is perennial. Each gen- 
eration seems to discover him anew; and every dis- 
coverer finds something to delight, instruct, and 
astonish him. For, like other natural wonders, 
Jefferson is many things to many men and a source 
of sustenance for varied palates and diverse tastes. 
This excellent publication is a tribute to Jefferson’s 
many-sidedness and a challenge to the specialist. 
It contains a number of essays of varying im- 
portance, but all interesting. Jefferson the political 
philosopher is discussed by Carl Becker; Jefferson 
the lawyer, by Roland S. Morris; Jefferson the 
farmer, by M. L. Wilson; Jefferson the classicist, by 
Louis B. Wright; Jefferson the natural philosopher, 
by Harlow Shapley; Jefferson the artist and con- 
noisseur, by Fiske Kimball; Jefferson the member 
of the American Philosophical Society, by Gilbert 
Chinard. There is also a paper on old and new 
political philosophy by John Dickinson and one. on 
the early history of the American Philosophical 
Society by Carl Van Doren. Such a rich bill-of-fare 
is somewhat hard on the reviewer, particularly one 
whose space is limited. The essay with the widest 
appeal is the one by Car! Becker, who writes with his 
usual deftness and sure feeling for the significant. 
The two most original contributions, in this re- 
viewer’s opinion, are Fiske Kimball’s “Jefferson and 
the arts” and Gilbert Chinard’s “Jefferson and the 
American Philosophical Society.’’ Both are schol- 
arly presentations containing new materials. Readers 
will probably find Roland S. Morris’ “Jefferson as a 
lawyer’”’ the least convincing essay and John Dick- 
inson’s “The old political philosophy and the new” 
the most puzzling. Morris tries to prove that Jeffer- 
son liked the profession of the law and takes issue 
with those—among them he singles out this re- 
viewer—who have written to the contrary. But 
Morris has an impossible case, for Jefferson, a bril- 
liant and successful lawyer, never concealed his 
antipathy for that profession and gave it up at an 
early age. Dickinson’s essay, a long and involved 
piece, is a study in legalistic conservatism. Its pur- 
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pose seems to be to use Jefferson as a stick with 
which to belabor the New Deal. Dickinson says in 
one place: “The contrast between Hitlerism and our 
own new governmental philosophy is not so great 
as might at first be supposed.’’ It is instructive to 
recall that in 1800 Jefferson was Hitler to the con- 
servatives of his day; and his countrymen are still 
arguing in his name. This book is an intelligent re- 
minder of John Adams’ last words about Jefferson: 
“He still lives.” 

SAuL K. PADOVER 


America’s maritime history. By LIEUTENANT A. C. 
Denison. New York: Putnam, 1944. Pp. 236. 
$2.50. 


The book of the Navy. Selected, with notes by W. 
ADOLPHE ROBERTS amd LOWELL BRENTANO. In- 
troduction by Captain DupLEyY W. Knox, 
U.S.N. (RETIRED), Office of Naval Records and 
History. New York: Doubleday, Doran, 1944. 
Pp. 311. $3.00. 

Accounts of United States Navy actions, from 

1776 to the present. 


International bearings of American policy. By 
ALBERT SHAW. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 
1943. Pp. 492. $3.50. 


A professor at large. By STEPHEN DuGGAN. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1943. Pp. 468. $3.50. 
This book contains a great variety of topics, ob- 

servations of a discerning scholar in foreign coun- 

tries, description of a great number of primarily 
educational institutions, personal recollections, re- 
marks on international relations, etc. Some shrewd 
observations are there—for example, the comparison 
of the constitution of the League of Nations with the 
liberum veto of the Polish diet. But the underlying 
theme is twofold though closely interwoven: the 
making of an internationalist in the period when 

America changed from a country influenced by 

European civilization into a center of cultural in- 

fluence radiating all over the world. Wandering 

through dozens of countries of Europe, Asia, and 

South America, Duggan observes this trend every- 

where. When he remembers the incident of an un- 

successful attempt to create an American uni- 
versity center at Padua, he adds: “It was an ad- 
ditional evidence of the profound influence that the 

United States had begun to exert in foreign coun- 

tries.” Certainly only an educator and lecturer on 

international relations like Duggan can be so 
strongly aware of this American influence. Al- 
though he himself remarks occasionally that Ameri- 
cans are inclined to consider education a panacea for 

all social evils, he shares this optimistic attitude to a 

high degree. But he states with inner satisfaction that 

American educational activities in foreign lands were 

wholly without a tinge of cultural imperialism. Time 

and again, he tells revealing incidents of German 


inability to understand cultural propaganda with- 
out political mental reservation and shows how 
German cultural propaganda, by its very sub- 
ordination to political aims, frustrated its purposes. 
German cultural influence upon American thought 
and education was at its height in the seventies and 
eighties, when thousands of American students 
flocked to German universities. At that time Ger- 
man professors generally were uninterested in the 
political significance of their educational work. 
Duggan warns that world-consciousness and not 
national-mindedness should prevail in the building 
of the post-war world. Regarding the present discus- 
sion of the re-education of European nations, he 
could have voiced the same warning, lest American 
educational influence degenerate to a tool of propa- 
ganda. 

Eric FISCHER 


The road to Teheran: the story of Russia and America, 
1781-1943. By FosTeER RHEA DULLEs. Prince- 
ton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1944. 
Pp. 279. $2.50. 

This is a useful and interesting survey of the re- 
lations of the United States and Russia—clear, 
vivid, and, on the whole, well balanced. Two pos- 
sible defects may be noted: almost no attention 
is given to economic and technological relations 
before 1917, and assertions regarding the state of 
public opinion toward Russia in the United States 
at certain critical periods seem to be based on in- 
adequate evidence. The bibliographical notes at the 
end of the volume reveal a familiarity with the best 
sources and secondary works published in the 
United States; but little attention is given to Rus- 
sian materials unless they are written in English, 
and the volume contains no footnotes. Formerly a 
journalist, the author is now professor of American 
history at Ohio State University. 

J. Frep Rippy 


Unfinished business. By STEPHEN BONSAL. Intro- 
duction by HucH Grsson. New York: Double- 
day, Doran, 1944. Pp. 313. $3.00. 

Extracts from the diary of Wilson’s confidential 
interpreter at the Paris Peace Conference. 


The batile for Buenos Aires. By SAX BRADFORD. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1943. Pp. 307. 
$2.50. 

This is a war book written by a journalist from 
California who has command of the Spanish lan- 
guage and some acquaintance with Spanish and 
Spanish-American literature. Most of the story 
which the author tells has been told several times 
already. How much of it is true, how much imagi- 
nary, how much deliberate propaganda, we shall not 
know for a decade or so, if at all. That Argentina 
could remain neutral without sinister motives and 
without being dominated by sinister influences is 
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difficult to understand—especially difficult for jour- 
nalists who manage always to find what they are 
looking for wherever they go. The author spent 
something more than twelve months in Argentina, 
mainly in Buenos Aires. He made one journey to the 
capital of Paraguay and perhaps a few other short 
trips out into the humid pampas or southward to- 
ward Patagonia. He evidently devoted considerable 
time to reading the reports of Argentine congression- 
al committees on totalitarian propaganda and fifth- 
column activities. He left by way of the long railroad 
linking Argentina with Bolivia. From the capital of 
the latter country he went by rail and lake boat to 
Cuzco and from Cuzco back to Juliaca and to Are- 
quipa, where he boarded a Pan-American Clipper 
for Mexico City. There he took a train for Mexico’s 
West Coast and Nogales, Arizona, where he hurried 
to a drug store and ordered a “chocolate malt.” 
Through the latter part of Bradford’s volume runs 
the complaint that our pornographic magazines and 
the sex-play of our movies give the Argentines a bad 
impression of our civilization. It should not have 
been necessary to spend a year in Buenos Aires to be 
convinced of that. The author declares, also, that we 
do not understand our Latin neighbors, but this is 
hardly news. Moreover, he repeats the charge that 
our business representatives, men without culture, 
lack the pioneering spirit. In this connection it is 
interesting to note that Bradford sojourned mainly 
in “soft” Buenos Aires, shocked its upper classes by 
his informal dress, traveled up the Paraguay River 
to Asuncién without dreaming that the first steam- 
boats which churned its waters were introduced by 
Yankees, rode out of South America over railways 
built by pioneers from his native land, and failed to 
learn who founded the Argentine capital and when. 
Bradford was not deeply impressed by the cultural 
activities of the Co-ordinator’s Office at Washington 
despite the fact that the operating staff in that field 
is composed mainly of cinema directors and news- 
paper men like himself, who seem to feel that they 
know, better than anybody else, what ought to be 
done. Why should activities carried on under the 
auspices of men engaged in a sort of insurrection 
against learning provoke criticism from him? Those 
who desire entertaining reading will find it in this 
book, which is written in interesting and exciting 
style. They will not learn much about Argentina ex- 
cept that its capital is big and beautiful, that its 
landlords are rich, that its plains were once the abode 
of picturesque Gauchos, and that the sons of Eu- 
ropean immigrants may some day form a middle 
class. College students were learning all this twenty 
years ago. Before accepting the author’s view that 
Argentina is bound to become a mighty industrial 
nation, readers should investigate its resources. 
They might discover that it has neither iron nor 
coal, nor bright prospects for hydroelectric develop- 
ment except far away in Patagonia or in the arid 
foothills of the Andes. 


J. Frep Rippy 


While America slept. By D. F. Fteminc. Nashville: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1944. Pp. 87. $2.00. 


Contemporary radio analyses of events from the 
fall of France to Pearl Harbor. 


America and Asia: problems of today’s war and the 
peace of tomorrow. By OWEN LATTIMORE. Fore- 
word by ApmrraL H. E. YARNELL, U.S.N., RE- 
TIRED. Claremont, Calif.: Claremont Colleges, 
1943. Pp. 52. $1.75. 

Would that a capitalist (or even a proletarian), 
desirous of immortal memory, might prepare an edi- 
tion of this work for Messrs. Roosevelt, Chiang, 
Stalin, and Churchill—and other executives, law- 
makers, and wirepullers in their respective baili- 
wicks. Would that for them Mr. Lattimore’s mes- 
sage might be reproduced in platinum on jade, with 
illumination of certain parts in diamonds under- 
scored by rubies. The then material value of the 
message would shine forth so resplendently that its 
far-reaching spiritual (i.e., nonmaterial) import 
might penetrate politicianly skulls. To avoid 
charges of triteness, one will not dwell upon distinc- 
tions between knowledge and wisdom, or labor the 
perennially demonstrated fact that reservoirs of 
learning often bring forth tomes of poundage while 
repositories of genius generally parturiate in ounces. 
In two lectures—in fifty pages, in about twelve 
thousand words—the author has compressed with 
acumen, and at times with exaggeration, long and 
widespread experience and the results of much medi- 
tation on two subjects of vital importance to the 
United States and to the world, namely, “America’s 
part in the Pacific war’ and “Problems of peace be- 
yond the Pacific.” Point after point mentioned 
briefly might have been expanded indefinitely, e.g.: 
“We could have stopped it [this World War] in 
Manchuria in 1931”; ““The Chinese knew, as we did 
not{?], that every crisis and problem involved was in 
reality only a local or Far Eastern aspect of ques- 
tions of world scope and world scale’’; ‘“‘We totally 
failed to see that Japan’s aggression did not spring 
from being a ‘have not’ nation. The Japanese never 
were a ‘have not’ nation”; “The Japanese had 
strong survivals of a feudal system of codified ine- 
qualities between social classes”’; ‘“We have failed to 
realize that the Chinese have also fought a very 
brainy and very skillful war’’; “The most important 
consequences of victory may yet be the conse- 
quences in Asia rather than the consequences in Eu- 
rope”; ‘We are still not ready to appreciate the 
fact .... that Asia in our time is an area in which 
decisive events can originate which determine our 
own course... . before we can determine it for our- 
selves”; “Spykman starts off with... . the almost 
puerile assumption that... . after this war our first 
job will be to revive Japan, in order to balance 
Russia and China. A more perfect booby trap for 
setting off the next world war I can’t imagine”; ““The 
future of China will be firmly built in the heart of the 
country and from there it will expand back to the 
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coast... .’’; “The Arctic is an area in which.... 
Americans, Canadians, and Russians, will have to 
work out a....system of co-ordinated flying- 
fields....”; “Revolutions are not produced by 
good propaganda. Revolutions are produced by bad 
government... .”; and, finally: “If we are fighting 
for a world of elementary human freedom can we 
shut out half the world and call it a world system?” 
In fact, lords and masters of the Western world, do 
you think you can, in your ignorance, “shut out half 
the world,” whether you “call it a world system” or 
not? Lincoln’s dictum applies now to the whole 
world, and not merely to a group of disunited states 
as was the case in his day. And do you now perceive, 
students of history, why the jeweled remarks in the 
first lines of this note were made? If so, read Mr. 
Lattimore’s lectures in toto; if not, read them any- 
how. 

H. F. MacNArr 


The Americans and tomorrow. By VIRGINIA PREW- 
ETT. Philadelphia: Blakiston Co.; distributed by 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 1944. Pp. 292. $3.00. 


The format of this volume, which follows govern- 
ment regulations in regard to paper and binding, is 
rather attractive because of its light weight and 
handy size. However, economy hardly justifies the 
omission of a table of contents and of chapter titles, 
which gives the reader the impression that the book 
just goes “on and on” and that he is being led blind- 
folded. By way of a critical review, it should be 
further noted that there are no footnote or biblio- 
graphical references of any kind and that the title 
is somewhat broader than the content of the study, 
since Canada is given very scant treatment through- 
out the volume. In treating the subject of the re- 
lations of the United States with Latin America, the 
appeal is to the public, not to the scholar; hence the 
work should be considered on that ground. The first 
two chapters deal with the need of the United States 
for raw materials and with the geography and 
peoples of Latin America. The next three chapters 
provide historical sketches of parts of Latin America 
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and of United States relations with its neighbors to 
the South in the period up to 1933. These chapters 
are of the impressionistic type, with generalizations 
based on examples rather skilfully selected but leay- 
ing a student of Latin America somewhat exasper- 
ated at omissions that occur to him. However, it 
must be said that the approach of the author is well 
balanced except for a possible overemphasis on 
Mexico, which may be justified because of the re- 
lations of that country with the United States; and 
he shows a real acquaintance with the life and spirit 
of the people concerned. Probably the most valuable 
contribution of the volume is to be found in chapters 
vi-x, which present the New Deal relations with 
Latin America against their economic and political 
backgrounds and with special attention to the Pan- 
American conferences since 1933. The failure of the 
Nazi trade program, United States trade and its 
needs, recent shipping problems, the exchange of 
special commodities, and the use of the Export-Im- 
port Bank are developed with insight and real 
sympathy, if not enthusiasm, for the new program. 
Chapter xi discusses the Atlantic Charter, the Lend- 
Lease program, the United Nations relief and re- 
habilitation, and other world problems; but the 
direct connection of the topics discussed with the re- 
lations of the Americas remains rather tenuous. 
Chapter xii presents the author’s apology for the 
volume in a clear note in the first sentence: “What 
we are building in the Western Hemisphere with our 
new policy for Latin America is a zone of security for 
this nation.” This theme is maintained to the last 
sentences: ‘The zone of security that we are build- 
ing in the New World offers us stability in time of 
peace and in time of war. Building it has been one 
of the most urgent tasks of our time. Preserving it 
will be one of the requisite tasks of our future.” Thus 
the volume is a popular appeal for understanding of 
and co-operation with Latin America by an ex- 
perienced writer who uses effectively the arguments 
for cultural and economic co-operation with the idea 
of justifying them on the basis of national self- 
interest and necessity. 

W. H. Caticotr 





